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BETWEEN ISSUES 


A FEW OF Us have spent the last several days devouring 
a remarkable book that has just come across from England. 
It’s called The Hungarian Revolution, it’s a documentary 
history published by the Congress for Cultural Freedom 
under the auspices of Secker and Warburg in the UK, and 
it will be issued here by 
Frederick Praeger later in the 
summer. 

Nearly all those responsible 
for this definitive work have 
been regular or occasional 
New Leaper contributors. The 
editor of this “white book” is 
Bronx-born Melvin J. Lasky, 
a New Leaner editor till 1943, 
our correspondent in Berlin 
since the end of the war, and 
editor of Der Monat since he 
founded it in 1948. An intro- 
ductory survey of Hungarian 
history is provided by Hugh 
(From Lenin to Malenkov, 
The East European Revolution) Seton-Watson, the author of 
several penetrating essays on the Soviet orbit which we have 
published over the last four years. Then, after the story of 
Hungary’s heroic fortnight is told solely through the docu- 
ments, broadcasts and eye-witness accounts of the day, the 
aftermath—the first four months of Kadar—is summarized 
by Francois Bondy, editor of Preuves, whose numerous 
articles for us over the years include on-the-spot interviews 
with Hungarian writers during the revolution. And in the 
amassing and collating of the fantastic number of docu- 





LASKY 








ments assembled, editor Lasky acknowledges the vital assig. 
ance of Harold Hurwitz, who has also written for us from 
Berlin on several occasions. 

Nor is the main text of the book—the revolution itself. 
seen through a thousand eyes—without a New LEaper jp. 
press. Almost half the text of “The Storm in Eastern Europe” 
by Milovan Djilas (NL. November 19) is presented verbatim 
and featured; Ignazio Silone’s “After Hungary” (NL, Jan. 
ary 21) is also conspicuously quoted, as is George Paloci. 
Horvath’s “The Life and Times of Janos Kadar” (NL, 
April 8). 

By sheer coincidence, both Lasky and Bondy have written 
articles to appear in THe New Leaper soon. Lasky, an 
indefatigable traveler, has sent some notes garnered on a 
recent trip to England. Bondy has done a sketch of two 
imprisoned writers, Hungary’s Tibor Dery and Spain's 
Dionisio Ridruejo, whose lives tell much of Europe’s struggle 
with totalitarianism. Busy fellows, these New Leaner cor- 
respondents. 


ReapersHip Survey: Returns are still piling in on ou! 


New Leaper Readership Survey, and the eclectic tastes they 
reveal are astounding (no stereotypes in this audience). All 
of you, we are sure, will find some grounds for surprise 
when we print the results. In order that we may complete 
our tabulations, however, those of you who have not re- 
sponded must hurry. Although ideally we would like to see 
every last reader reply, human frailty is such that we can't 
wait that long. We have a sizable sampling already. There 
fore, we will count no replies received after July 1. The 
forms are available in our June 3 and June 17 issues. Mail 
them—before June 27—to SURVEY, THe New Leaner, 
7 East 15 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
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Upset in Canada 


Liberal contempt for Opposition and Parliament itself angers electorate 


and returns Conservatives to office for the first time in over two decades 


TORONTO 
HAT HAPPENED in Canada 
was simply an old-time elec- 


tion. When I was a boy and a young 


' man, almost every election brought 


a slaughter of Cabinet ministers and 
a change of government of the kind 
witnessed on June 10. I took an in- 
terest in such things from an early 
age, as the Conservative Prime Min- 
ister came from our small town in 
Manitoba. I remember when he lost 
his seat, and recall at least three dif- 
ferent times Mackenzie King lost his. 

But my eldest son, who is midway 
through university, was born and has 
lived his whole life under Liberal 
rule; and indeed only people over 
thirty years of age can really remem- 
ber the last Conservative govern- 
ment. As a rule they prefer not to, 
for it was the government which was 
saddled with the Depression, al- 
though it was not, like the Hoover 
Administration in the United States, 
in power when the 
started. 

The Liberals went in with a big 
sweep in 1935. They were confirmed 
in power just at the beginning of the 
war—in 1940—and immediately after 
it—in 1945. Then, when Mackenzie 
King retired, after having been in 
office longer than any other Prime 
Minister in the history of the British 
Commonwealth, the Liberals had the 
incredible good fortune to find such 
a new leader as Louis St. Laurent. 

The country was by this time mes- 


Depression 








Wittson Woopstwe is a veteran ob- 
server of Canada’s political scene. 


June 24, 1957 


By Willson Woodside 


merized with the political power and 
the governing ability of the Liberals. 
People freely predicted that the Con- 
servatives would never form a gov- 
ernment again, and when St. Laurent 
won the greatest majorities in Cana- 
dian history, in 1949 and 1953, the 
“Tories” sank to a small Parliamen- 
tary group of 40 to 50, mostly from 
Ontario. They were almost squeezed 
out of Quebec and the Maritimes 
and had only half a dozen members 
in the prairie provinces. 

Saskatchewan had gone CCF (So- 
cialist) provincially, and Alberta, 
and later British Columbia, had gone 
Social Credit. Only the Liberals could 
win a respectable number of seats 
in every province. Only the Liberal 
party, so the cry went, was a national 
party any more. 


Serious political observers, in 





PEARSON: ONE 


OF THE SURVIVORS 


great numbers, held this view until 
about nine or ten o’clock on the eve- 
ning of June 10. When asked his 
view of the outcome, the next day, 
a CCF leader who is considered one 
of the outstanding parliamentarians 
of the House of Commons declared 
that, since the Conservatives were now 
the only national party, their leader 
should be offered the chance to form 
a government! 

What had happened? Quite simply, 
those tremendous majorities of St. 
Laurent—193 to 42 in the election of 
1949, and 170 to 51 in 1953— 
brought about the downfall of the 
Liberals. Their contemptuous atti- 
tude toward the Opposition and to- 
ward Parliament itself in the debate 
on the Trans-Canada Pipeline in the 
spring of last year convinced a great 
many people that, whether or not 
they had brought prosperity, the 
Liberals had been in power too long. 

The issue was the granting of a 
franchise to Clint Murchison’s Texas 
group to build and operate a natural- 
gas pipeline from Alberta to the east- 
ern industrial areas, with a loan from 
the Government of Canada. The 
measure was piloted through the 
House by one of the great builders, 
but not one of the great parliamen- 
tarians, of Canada, the American- 
born Clarence Decatur Howe, No. 2° 
figure in the Liberal Cabinet. 

He had shown his contempt of Par-.; 
liament before, saying he *“hadn’t? 
time for it,” and asking “What’s a 
million?” when questioned on his 
estimates, and “Who’s to stop us?” 
on another famous occasion. But this 





time, applying closure on section 
after section of the pipeline bill be- 
fore the Opposition could speak on 
it, and producing the most disgrace- 
ful scenes ever witnessed in the Ca- 
nadian Parliament, with the authority 
of the Speaker challenged and the 
immense Liberal majority singing 
Onward, Christian Soldiers (why, no 
one seems to know), he went too far. 

John Diefenbaker, the new Con- 
servative leader (and, until June 10, 
their only member from Saskatche- 
wan), is known as a staunch defender 
of Parliament. Against the advice of 
“experts” who people 
wouldn’t understand or care about 
it, he made the restoration of the 
rights and dignity of Parliament the 
central issue of the recent electoral 
campaign. 


said that 


This campaign was strongly remi- 
niscent of the Truman campaign of 
1948. 


crossed the country, in a whistlestop 


Diefenbaker crossed and re- 


campaign, going to the people and 
drawing the largest political audi- 
ences seen since radio and TV be- 
came established. But the Gallup 
Poll still showed the country, all but 
Ontario, solid for the Liberals. The 
last poll, concluded nine days before 
the election and published two days 
before, showed the Conservatives 
only 2 per cent beyond their normal 
32 per cent, and the Liberals quite 
safe at 48 per cent. 


The outcome proved a débacle for 





M. J. COLDWELL: CCF ALSO GAINS 


the Gallup Poll as well as the Lib- 
erals. People came out and voted 
against the Government with a vehe- 
mence which hadn’t been witnessed 
since the last turn-over in 1935. 
Mostly they switched to Conservative, 
but if a CCF candidate seemed to 
offer the better chance of unseating 
a Liberal, they voted CCF (which 
party had been perhaps even more 
furious over the pipeline deal than 
the Conservatives). It was a CCF 
candidate who defeated Howe. 

Eight other Cabinet ministers, in- 
cluding the Ministers of Defense, 
Finance and Justice, went down be- 
fore Conservatives. Only Mike Pear- 
son, Paul Martin and James Gardiner 
of the senior ministers survived. The 
final outcome was 110 Conservatives 
to 103 Liberals (133 being necessary 
for an overall majority), with the 
CCF up one seat to 24 and Social 
Credit up four to 19. The final vote 
percentages turned out to be: Liber- 
als 40.7 and Conservatives 38.6. 

Now it is the Conservatives who 
have members from every province, 
while the Liberals have none from 
two provinces and only a single mem- 
ber from two others. But perhaps the 
most striking outcome is the way in 
which the Liberals have been forced 
back on their bastion of Quebec, 
which now provides nearly two-thirds 
of their members and by no means 
There was 
much less swing toward the Conser- 
vatives in Quebec than in the rest of 
the country, but they doubled their 
seats to 8, improved their percentage 
of the vote and put new heart into 
their constituency organizations. 

In neighboring Ontario the tally 
was almost exactly the other way 
round, with 60 Conservatives to 20 
Liberals. But there was no Ontario- 
Quebec animosity noticeable in this 
election, and there is no obvious rea- 
son why the Conservatives could not 
make further gains in Quebec in a 
new election. This will, of course, be 
necessary next year, or late this year, 
after a very sticky and closely bal- 
anced session of Parliament. 

It may be expected that St. Laurent 


the most liberal ones. 





ST. LAURENT: TOO SUCCESSFUL 


will resign and allow Diefenbaker to 
form a minority government, at- 
tempting to profit from Conservative 
mistakes to regain a majority in the 
Diefenbaker, for his 
part, must be very careful on whom 
he relies for support between now 
and then. Enough tar could rub of 
on his party from either the Social 
Crediters in the West or Maurice 
Duplessis in Quebec to cost him the 
next election. But he comes from the 
liberal wing of his party and appre: 
ciates this fully. 

A deal with Duplessis would be 
fatal to the Conservatives elsewhere 
in Canada and might not win the 
Quebec voters. Better for Diefer 
baker to gamble that these voters 
must soon be ready to turn out Du 


new election. 


plessis, after 13 years, and, while 
switching to Liberal in provincial 
turn toward the Conservs 
tives in Federal politics (thus main 


politics, 


taining their autonomy against the 
Center, while sharing in its bounty). 

I say “toward” the Conservatives: 
it would be rash to expect as mat) 
as half of the 75 Quebec members to 
turn up on Conservative benches after 
the next election, or perhaps the nex! 


several elections. But there are 4 


dozen seats which are well within | 


Conservative reach next year, and 
there are a lot fewer Canadians 
day than before June 10 who at 
prepared to say what is politically 
impossible. 


The New Leader 
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THE GIRARD € 


Jurisdictional dispute over trial of soldier disturbs American-Japanese relations 


By Takeo Naoi 


Tokyo 
HE CASE of William S. Girard, 
American soldier accused of the 
fatal shooting of a Japanese woman 
last January, threatened to disturb 
relations between the two countries 
on the very eve of the Japanese Pre- 
mier’s good-will visit to the U.S. 

The case was originally considered 
by the U.S.-Japanese Joint Com- 
mittee, an organ legally constituted 
to implement the Administrative 
Agreement between the two nations 
in cases of this nature. After sev- 
eral meetings, the U.S. representative 
on the Joint Committee informed 
Japanese authorities on May 17 that 
the U.S. would waive the right of pri- 
mary jurisdiction in the case. Then 
Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wil- 
son announced that Girard would be 
kept in U.S. custody pending “a full 
review of the case.” 
nouncement appeared to be a direct 
challenge to the Joint Committee’s 
decision. 

When the shooting first occurred, 
the Japanese Socialists, who had 
brought the case before the Diet, 
charged that a Government failure 
to take proper steps would be “an- 
other example of Japanese submis- 
sion to the United States.” With Wil- 


Pa, 
son's announcement, they naturally 


Wilson’s an- 


followed up the earlier accusations. 
But the Japanese Government 
Promptly filed a formal indictment 
against Girard. The Government was 
concerned by the possibility that 
Joint Committee decisions could be 
ignored by Washington. “If this is 
the case,” a high official told the 


June 24, 1957 


press, “then we won’t be able to deal 
with the Americans on the Com- 
mittee in the future. It would also 
mean that the United States is 
unilaterally violating the Adminis- 
trative Agreement.” 

To make matters worse, the anti- 
American riots erupted in Taipei on 
May 24. An angry mob of Chinese 
stormed the U.S. Embassy there in 
protest over the acquittal of an 
American soldier charged with kill- 
ing a Chinese civilian. The Formosa 
incident added fuel to the fire in 
both Japan and the United States. 

The tension was finally relieved 
on June 4 by a joint statement by 
Secretary Wilson and Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles, which 
dropped any U.S. claim to try Girard 
by Army court-martial. The state- 
ment recognized that the original 
decision by the Joint Committee 
“was reached in full accord with pro- 
cedures established by the Treaty and 
Agreement, and that in order to 
preserve the integrity of the pledges 
of the United States this determina- 
tion by the Joint Committee must be 
carried out.” Japanese officials wel- 
comed the Wilson-Dulles statement, 
and Acting Premier Ishii added: 
“Americans may rest assured that 
Girard will be given a fair trial.” 

Since the status-of-forces agree- 
ment, incorporated in the Adminis- 
trative Agreement, went into effect 
in 1953, there have been about 14,- 
000 cases of U.S. armed-forces per- 
sonnel violating Japanese laws. Of 
these, all but 400 have been turned 


over to the American authorities for 





WILSON 


prosecution. It is, furthermore, an 
established fact that the 400 tried 
in Japanese courts generally got off 
more lightly than they would have 
in U.S. courts-martial. 

The furor in the United States 
about the Girard case appears to be 
caused largely by lack of informa- 
tion. Kiyoaki Murata, a writer for 
the Japan Times, has summarized the 
facts involved, as ascertained by the 
competent authorities, as follows: 

“On January 30, 1957, about 30 
members of ‘F’ Company, 3th 
Regiment, First Cavalry, stationed at 
Camp Whittington, north of Tokyo, 
were at Camp Weir, or the Somaga- 
hara firing range, for a drill. In the 
morning, the troops used live am- 
munition. After noon, one squad ‘at- 
tacked’ a hill, using blank shots, and 
there was a pause before another 
squad took its turn. 

“At that time, the lieutenant in 
charge ordered Specialist 3rd Class 
William S. Girard and another en- 
listed man to guard machine-guns and 
field jackets at the foot of a small 
elevation named Monomizuka. As 
usual, there were some Japanese civil- 
ians in the vicinity, picking up empty 
cartridges. Among them were Mrs. 
Naka Sakai, 46, a farmer’s wife, and 
Hideji Onozeki, 30, a farmer. 

“At about 1:50 p.M., Girard threw 
a few cartridges along the slope on 
the south side of the hill. Pointing his 
finger at a spot where the shells lay, 








he said, ‘Papa-san, daijobu! [All 
right!]’ Then he pointed to a fox- 
hole into which he had thrown some 
cartridges and said to Mrs. Sakai, 
‘Mama-san, daijobu!” 

“Both Japanese proceeded to the 
spots. But Onozeki realized that Gir- 
ard was cocking his rifle and load- 
ing the grenade launcher, attached 
to the muzzle, with a cartridge. The 
farmer heard the soldier yell, ‘Get out 
of here!’ then a shot. The cartridge 
missed the farmer as he started to 
run for safety. 

“Then the U.S. soldier turned to 
the Japanese woman and fired like- 
wise, holding the rifle by his right 
side. Mrs. Sakai, too, was running 
at a point about eight meters away 
from the soldier when the cartridge. 
propelled by a blank shot, hit her in 
the back. She dropped to the ground 
and died instantly.” 

The Wilson-Dulles statement notes 
that Girard “asserted that he fired 
from the waist, intending only to 
frighten the Japanese _ civilians. 
Others but Girard denied, 
that empty shell cases were thrown 


stated, 


out to entice the Japanese to ap- 
proach.” 

Empty shell cases are sold as scrap 
and constitute a considerable source 
of livelihood for local people around 
every maneuver area. The joint state- 
ment observes: “Efforts to keep civil- 
ians away from the area during such 
military exercises have not proved 
effective. . . . As was frequently the 
case, a number of Japanese civilians 
were in the area gathering empty 
brass cartridge cases at the time of 
the incident.” 

The shooting was brought to na- 
tional attention five days after it oc- 
curred by a Socialist member of the 
Diet representing the district in 
which it took place. The Japanese 
Government then proposed that the 
case be considered by the Joint Com- 
mittee. The Committee made an on- 
the-spot investigation on February 
18, then met six times. There was 
disagreement among U.S. and Jap- 
anese members of the Committee as 
far as the facts of the case were con- 


cerned. The question that was dis- 
puted was which government should 
try Girard. 

The Administrative Agreement 
provides that U.S. military author- 
ities have primary jurisdiction if an 
offense “arises out of any act or 
commission done in the performance 
of official duty.” The question was 
whether the shooting was or was not 
“an act done in the performance of 
official duty.” It was pointed out 
in this connection that the firing of 
empty cartridges was forbidden any- 
how. In further support of the Jap- 
anese position was Circular 22-1 of 
the U.S. AFFE and Eighth Army 
entitled “Administration of Military 
Matters.” a document which offers 
official interpretation of the Ad- 
ministrative Agreement. This docu- 
ment says in part: 

“The term ‘official duty’ as used 
in Art. XVII, Official Minutes. and 
the Agreed Views is not meant to 
include all acts by members of the 
armed forces and civilian component 
during the period while they are on 
duty, but is meant to apply only to 
acts which are required to be done 
as a function of those duties which 
the individuals are performing. 
Thus, a substantial departure from 
the acts a person is required to 
perform in a particular duty usually 
will indicate an act outside of his 
‘official duty.’ ” 

The Joint Committee was dead- 
locked on this official-duty question 
until Washington yielded. As the 
Wilson-Dulles later re- 
vealed: 

“Department of Defense instruc- 
tions 


statement 


were accordingly issued, 
through the Department of the Army, 
to the Far East Command to the effect 
that the U.S. representative on the 
Joint Committee should continue to 
press the claim for jurisdiction, but 
that. in case of continued deadlock, 
he was authorized to waive jurisdic- 
tion to Japan. After three weeks of 
additional negotiations, the U.S. 
representative waived jurisdiction in 
the name of the United States.” 
That was on May 17, before the 





excitement caused by Wilson’s state. 
ment on a “full review of the case” 
The two weeks between that state. 
ment and the Wilson-Dulles statement 
reaffirming the Joint Committee’s de. 
cision were a threat to 
friendly relations between the two 
countries. For example, the lates 
issue of Asahi Weekly (circulation: 
over 600,000), apparently edited in 
this interim period, contained two 
lead articles: one entitled “America 
Is Distant, and So Are Our Rela. 
tions,” the other headed “China is 
Close, But Not Our Relations.” The 
first article dealt with the Girard 
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case, the second with Red Chin ff 
trade. HERE 
Several weeks back, more sensa pl '° 8° 
tional fuel for anti-Americanism was West | 
offered by the case of Professor 1ATO PS 
Tsuru, an exchange scholar at Har. ocial Der 
vard. Tsuru had been summoned atastrop 
before the Senate Internal Security 0 help th 
Subcommittee in March in connec fs ‘YP 
tion with radical activity as a Har f "2 





vard student in 1936-37. The case was bP” the 








further dramatized by the suicide ill bear 
of his friend Herbert Norman. nthe me 
Canadian Ambassador to Cairo. — 
General public opinion was whom . 
sharply divided on the Tsuru case, ed. I 
has no € 





but most intellectuals regarded it as 
evidence of the 
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resurrection of 
McCarthyism in America. They a 







E ae ment anc 
tacked American “barbarism,” “fas 
. ” 66°78 . ” Assues of 
cism” and even “militarism.” Lead- 
The ou 





ing magazines were filled with such 
attacks, backed up by translations 
of the transcript of the Subcom 
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mittee hearings. 

On the other hand, Professor 
Tsuru’s fellow-traveling past. as de 
veloped by the Subcommittee, be 
came known to the Japanese public 
at large for the first time. An it- 
fluential professor-writer, Tsuru suf- 






































fered a vast loss of prestige, as did 








the so-called camp of “progressive” 
intellectuals of which he is a leader. 

Anti-Americanism here goes hand 
in hand with anti-anti-Communist 
tendencies. If developments continue 
to foster the climate felt here t 
cently, it will be dangerous to both 
countries. 
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NATO governments pressing 


for Adenauer victory 


he West and 


he German Elections 


By Denis Healey 


LONDON 

HERE ARE scarcely three months 
to go before the general election 

n West Germany. Once again, the 
NATO powers are talking as if a 
ocial Democratic victory would be a 
atastrophe and are doing their best 
» help the Christian Democrats win. 
his type of interference has obvious 
langers. If the Christian Democrats 
ose, the next German government 
‘ill bear a grudge against its allies. 


Mn the present situation, foreign inter- 


ention may have a different impact 
m the electorate from what is in- 
ended. Moreover, this year NATO 
as no excuse for partisanship. For 
there is no longer any substantial dif- 
erence between the German Govern- 
ment and Opposition on the major 
sues of foreign policy. 

The outcome of the election is still 
anybody’s guess. The only safe pre- 
fiction is that Germany will move 
sill closer toward the pattern of a 
Wo-party state. It is generally as- 


sumed that by now the Christian 


Democrats and Socialists can each 
rly on about 40 per cent of the 


Noters. Of the remaining 20 per cent, 


suf- ome will be divided between the 


smaller parties and some will be at- 
acted during the campaign into the 
'0 big parties, Even so, it is unlikely 
hat either of the big parties will win 
an absolute majority. The next gov- 
‘mment will again be a coalition. 
At present, it seems probable that 
the German party will team up with 
the Christian Democrats, and the 
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Free Democratic party with the So- 
cialists, This may leave the Refugee 
party with the balance of power— 
which is one reason why the Oder- 
Neisse line is such a tricky election 
issue, But it is not inconceivable that 
the two big parties may form a gov- 
ernment together—the “grosse Coali- 
tion” which has been so much dis- 
cussed in the last few years. 

This is almost out of the question 
if Konrad Adenauer continues to lead 
the Christian Democrats—it is incon- 
ceivable that he would serve under 
the Socialists or the Socialists under 
him. But he is over 80 years old, and 
if his party loses its present lead it 
may get rid of him. His most likely 
successor, the present Foreign Minis- 
ter, Heinrich von Brentano, has taken 


VON BRENTANO: COALITION CHIEF? 


pains to cultivate good relations with 
the Socialists and has frequently con- 
sulted them on diplomatic matters. 
There would be no personal obstacles 
to a grosse Coalition if he were the 
Christian Democratic leader. 

In the past, thoughtful Germans 
have opposed the idea of a grosse 
Coalition on the grounds that, if the 
two big democratic parties were both 
in office, the opposition might fall 
into the hands of extremists and any 
Government failures might serve to 
discredit parliamentary government 
as such, On the other hand, Austria 
has had such a coalition for ten years 
without any ill effects, feeling it 
essential to maintain national unity 
in this way while under four-power 
occupation. Until now, a similar ex- 
periment has been ruled out in Ger- 
many not only by personal factors 
but also by the broad gulf separating 
the two big parties on foreign policy. 
But at present that gulf is narrowing 
dramatically—and it is not impos- 
sible that West Germany might soon 
come to feel the same need for unity 
vis-a-vis the other great powers that 
Austria did in the immediate postwar 
period. 

The fundamental difference be- 
tween the Democrats 
Christian Democrats in the past has 
not been on relations with the Soviet 
Union, or on political and economic 
cooperation with the West, but on the 
narrow but vital issue of military re- 
lations with the West before and after 
German Chancellor 
Adenauer always took the line that 
Germany should be part of the West- 
ern military alliance not only before 
she recovered the Soviet Zone but 
also afterward. Social Democratic 
Leader Erich Ollenhauer, while pre- 
pared to have NATO troops on West 
German territory, opposed a West 
German military contribution to 
NATO and envisaged a united Ger- 
many as part of a European security 


Social and 


reunification. 


system which would in some sense 
combine or replace both NATO and 
the Warsaw Treaty. The two parties 
have now moved very close together; 
the Christian Democrats are prepared 





to consider the Social Democratic 


conception of Germany’s military 
status after reunification, while the 
Socialists are no longer disposed to 
demand West Germany’s withdrawal 
from NATO before reunification. 

On the Christian Democratic side, 
this shift of policy has been imposed 
very largely by Germany’s Western 
allies. Adenauer has suddenly real- 
ized that he is in danger of being left 
out on a limb. For eight years, he 
has staked his whole political future 
on a rigid adherence to the prefabri- 
cated NATO doctrine, only to find 
that the other members of NATO 
were one by one abandoning it them- 
The first big shock was the 
so-called Radford Plan for a drastic 
reduction in America’s ground forces 


selves. 


The second was the British 
Defense White Paper, which cut the 
I 
ground from under his feet at a criti- 


overseas. 


cal moment in the pre-election cam- 
paign. Then came the American pro- 
posals on disarmament, which con- 
tradicted what had previously been 
his fundamental principle that there 
should be no step toward disarma- 
ment in Europe without German re- 
unification. Bitterly chagrined, he 
has now had to bring his own posi- 
tion into line with that of his allies, 
to the accompaniment of jeers from 
the Social Democrats. 

The shift in the Socialist position 
has been brought about partly by the 
prospect of responsibility in a coali- 
tion government which will inherit 
the commitments accepted by Ade- 
nauer, but also by the feeling that, if 
international negotiations on a Euro- 
pean settlement are to begin in 
earnest, Germany’s bargaining power 
must be strengthened—or she may 
find an agreement being reached at 
her expense. America’s sudden volte- 
face in the disarmament discussions 
alarmed the Social Democrats, even 
though they welcomed the embarrass- 
ment it caused Adenauer. In fact, 
the possibility of a Russo-American 
rapprochement has forced the two big 
German parties to draw together in 
defense of Germany’s fundamental 
interests. 


Thus, on all the major diplomatic 
issues West Germany now has a bi- 
partisan foreign policy which may be 
summarized as follows: West Ger- 
many should stay in NATO until the 
whole of Germany is reunited by 
A limited 


agreement on arms inspection in Cen- 


means of free elections. 


tral Europe is acceptable provided 
it leads to a relaxation of tension in 
which German reunification can 
more profitably be discussed. No 
general disarmament agreement in 
Europe is acceptable unless it in- 
cludes the reunification of Germany 
by free elections. If and when Ger- 
many is thus reunified, it should be 
prepared, with some of its neighbors 
in both East and West, to accept in- 
ternational limitation and control of 
its armaments, and perhaps also a 
zone of total demilitarization. A re- 
unified Germany should not, however, 
accept neutralization on its own as 
a vacuum between NATO and the 
Warsaw Pact. (The one clear ele- 
ment in the Socialist proposals for a 
European security pact is that a 
united Germany should not accept 
limitations on its defense or foreign 
policy which are not shared by its 
neighbors. ) 

Since America and Britain have 
changed their own views on the pres- 
ent and future role of NATO and are 
working toward negotiations with 
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Russia for a genera! military dis J been thre 
engagement in Europe, the new }j. paign, sir 
partisan German foreign policy is clear to | 
fully compatible with that of thf function « 
Western alliance as a whole—though} many and 
obvious divergencies might develop } strategic 
once talks with Russia began in eam terrent, 1 
est. The one great issue on which) many of 
the German parties are stil) divide eve not 
is that on which NATO itself has ye§ forces an 
to produce a clear policy—the rokf atomic cz 
of tactical atomic weapons in the de Sif fought 
fense of Western Europe. 
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on German reunification. The Soci 
Democrats not only oppose Germa 
possession of atomic weapons bit 
protest against the stationing d 
American and British atomic weapons 
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dis} been thrown into the election cam- 
' bist paign, since NATO has never made 
y isk clear to the public what is the real 
thf function of its ground forces in Ger- 
ough} many and how it will be fulfilled. If 
velop} strategic air power is the Great De- 
parm-| terrent, not only the Germans but 
shich} many of their allies would prefer to 
videll have nothing between conventional 
s yéh forces and the H-bomb. A tactical 
rok} atomic campaign in Central Europe, 
e Sif fought like Exercise Carte Blanche 
Lor Sagebrush, would not only mean 
por! the annihilation of the population it 
was intended to defend, but also lead 
to total global thermonuclear war. 
NATO’s stubborn refusal to face and 
explain the problems of limiting 
nuclear war is still rotting its defense 
| effort at the core. 
i Nonetheless, the present converg- 
ence of thinking in West Germany 
and the other countries of the alliance 
{}presents a unique opportunity for re- 
storing vigor to NATO as a political 
t, this instrument for collective diplomacy. 
whic If it is not vigorously exploited in the 
Socidl next twelve months, it may never 
sera) recur. For the new bipartisanship in 
peeling German foreign policy is a sign that 
wuneky West Germany is at last moving out 
ictiot_ of the psychological trauma of de- 
n @| feat, in which political positions were 
taken in blind allegiance or blind 
ie {at} opposition to the occupying powers. 
ie ha} The Germans are now developing a 
nee sense of their own interest as 
a nation—and it will not automati- 
cally coincide with the views of their 
allies about the future of Germany. 

In a year or two, West Germany 
will have substantial armed forces of 
her own—armed, perhaps, with tac- 
tical atomic weapons. When that 
time comes, Germany’s allies will 
have to pay a much higher price for 
her continued allegiance. Whoever 
wins the election next September, 
Germany’s foreign policy will remain 
much as it has developed over the 
last few months. But in two years’ 
time, unless real progress has been 
made toward a European settlement, 
there is liable to be a big shift in 


German foreign policy, whoever is in 
power. 
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Nuclear weapons overshadow 


draft, rising prices 


Campaign Issues 
in West Germany 


By F. R. Allemann 


Bonn 
AMPAIGNING has not really begun 
yer in West Germany. In Au- 
gust and the first two weeks of Sep- 
tember, the big propaganda guns will 
roar, with mass demonstrations, radio 
speeches, floods of leaflets and post- 
ers. But plans are largely complete, 
posters ordered (the first of these a 
Socialist attack on military service) 
and the broad lines of party agitation 
laid down. Both Government and 
Opposition know that the voters’ de- 
cision may well be made long before 
the last weeks. 

Thus far, neither side has any dis- 
tinct advantage—which is different 
from the last election campaign four 
years ago. By May 1953, one could 
say with reasonable certainty that 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer’s Chris- 
tian Democratic Union could not 
lose. The trend was clear in the 
spring and grew steadily stronger: 
The CDU had succeeded before the 
first leaflet had appeared in the mail- 
boxes. 

This time, public-opinion polls 
show a distinct fluctuation in party 
sympathies. The CDU made a strong 
surge in April, but it dropped back 
just as precipitately in May, and the 
later figures show an unexpected in- 
crease in “no opinion” replies. It is 
on these undecided voters that the 
parties will concentrate. 

The Christian Democrats and their 
Social Democratic opponents each 
seem to control a solid, unshakable 
block of some 30 per cent of the 
electorate. The several minor parties 


probably command 10-15 per cent. 
The remaining 25-30 per cent stand 
to be swayed. 

It is thus much too early for elec- 
tion forecasts. One cannot even pre- 
dict which of the campaign issues 
will prove crucial in September. To 
be sure, there is no lack of issues. 
But often problems which once threw 
the voters into an uproar later dis- 
appear as factors. 

One issue which had given Gov- 
ernment strategists sleepless nights 
has become remarkably quiescent: 
rising prices. Only a few months ago, 
it seemed as though rising prosperity 
gave the Adenauer Government more 
ground for concern than for hope. 
The German voter had gradually 
grown accustomed to the boom, but 
the price rise, which ate up at least 
part of his wage increase, was visibly 
angering him. This, together with the 
business interests’ blatant resistance 
to the stabilization policy of Eco- 
nomic Minister Ludwig Erhard, 
threatened to tarnish the glory of the 
economic “magician,” who had con- 
tributed as much to the CDU victory 
in 1953 as Adenauer. 

But the Government seems in luck. 
In recent months, the price level has 
remained fairly stable; and the boom 
has subsided sufficiently to absorb 
the spurt in purchasing power caused 
by the large April and May increases 
in social-security payments. The mil- 
lions of recipients of old-age and dis- 
ability pensions, whose gratitude the 
Government hoped to win with its 
large-scale reform program, are thus 





able to enjoy their benefits without 
seeing them partly dissipated by 
price rises. Since food prices gener- 


ally decline in the summer and early 
fall, the CDU may well feel secure in 
the key economic sector. 

Another issue which the Opposi- 
tion had counted on has lost much 
of its edge: The Social Democrats 
can no longer win votes by inveigh- 
ing against compulsory military 
service, which was tremendously un- 
popular when originally adopted by 
the Bundestag. 


Defense Minister 


Franz Josef Strauss has pushed 
through a revision of German defense 
planning and extension of the re- 
armament timetable, against the op- 
position of his predecessor Theodor 
Blank and of Adenauer himself. As 
a result, only “voluntary conscripts” 
are drafted—young men who have 
raised no objection to being called. 
There is no need to declare oneself a 
conscientious objector; anyone who 
does not wish to be a soldier is 
passed by. Under these circumstances, 
the Social Democrats’ promise to 
abolish conscription is hardly apt to 
produce an electoral landslide. 

These factors doubtless explain the 
Christian Democratic spurt in the 
April polls. The following month’s 
setback, however, served to warn 
Adenauer that the election has not 
yet been won. And, amid the new 
uncertainty among the electorate, a 
new factor is overshadowing all oth- 
ers: the German public’s discovery of 
the atomic peril. 

Since the Social Democrats ham- 
mered the problem of peaceful use 
of atomic energy into the public con- 
sciousness last year at their party 
congress in Munich, it has remained 
a live issue at least in academic cir- 
cles. But the German people did not 
seem particularly concerned about 
the problem of atomic weapons. Just 
a few months ago, when the then 
chief of NATO’s 2nd Tactical Air 
Command, Lord Bandon, confirmed 
the stockpiling of America’s atomic 
weapons on German soil, the dis- 
closure caused no more than a 
momentary flurry. Things changed, 


To 


however, with the realization that 
NATO’s_ new strategic planning 
aimed at equipping all Continental 
armies, including Germany’s, with 
nuclear weapons—even though only 
“tactical” weapons of the sort 
Adenauer, in a_ press-conference 
statement which quickly became no- 
torious, had described as by now 
“virtually normal weapons” and mere- 
ly “a further development of artil- 
lery.” 
Adenauer’s unfortunate phrases 
led directly to the celebrated protest 
by the 18 atomic scientists. Virtually 
every notable in German 
nuclear physics joined to oppose any 
minimizing of the atomic peril and 
to demand West German renuncia- 


figure 


tion of the use of atomic weapons. 
One can take the scientists’ word that 
no political intent lay behind this 
gesture; timed as it was, however, it 
could not but have profound polliti- 
cal effects. 

The Social Democrats naturally 
seized the atomic issue. From the 
start, the SPD had fought German 
rearmament, the Paris Treaties, and 
entry into NATO, because they based 
their foreign-policy platform on a 
worldwide détente which they re- 
garded as the only road to German 
reunification. Repeated Soviet diplo- 
matic warnings had made it clear 
that the creation of atomic forces 
on German soil would not advance 
such a détente. It was also clear that 
hopes for controlled international 
disarmament—the keystone of Social 
Democratic foreign policy—would 
suffer a severe blow if a multitude 
of medium-sized and small nations 
of NATO and the Warsaw Pact were 
equipped with atomic weapons. The 
SPD was thus consistent when it de- 
manded unconditional German re- 
nunciation of the new arms. 

The atom is now a major political 
issue. Adenauer and the usually 
adroit Defense Minister Strauss con- 
tributed to this by their first reaction 
to the “appeal of the 18.” By scold- 
ing Germany’s leading scientists like 
errant schoolboys because they had 
mixed in affairs outside their pro- 


fessional competence, Adenauer ay) 
Strauss once more stirred up all 
misgivings about the Bonn Goven, 
ment’s “authoritarian” metho} 
which have arisen in recent yeay 
These misgivings have now mingk/ 
with the widespread fear of nuclg 
weapons and with the high esteem; 
which men of science have alway 
been held in Germany. Adenauer hy 
since tried to take a different toy 
with critics of his atomic policy, by 
he has been unable to wipe out | 
unfavorable reaction to his earl 
behavior. 


There is no “atom panic,” ng 


are the Social Democrats basing thej 
election hopes on any such thiy 


has undermined confidence in t 


superior wisdom of “the old map 
Pp 


and swelled the “no opinion” a 
“undecided” totals in the polls. 
The Government has made son 


impression with the argument thi 


a flat German renunciation of atomi 
arms would, on the one hand, gi 
Russia military superiority in Europ 
and, on the other hand, make We 
Germany’s security completely ¢ 
pendent on U.S. nuclear retaliation 
But many Germans who normal 
stand with Adenauer through thid 
and thin have been affected by tl 
Opposition’s argument that, one 
Germany enters the atomic am 
race, it will be unable to get o 
Amid these conflicting _ position 
many voters have lapsed into a std 
of watchful waiting. 

The big unanswered question ¥ 
whether the atom will remain a bu 
ing issue until Election Day 
whether, as with rearmament, th 
public will gradually turn to 0 
matters of more immediate concef 
The Hungarian tragedy showed ho 
rapidly events which had apparenl! 
made a deep impress on the populi! 
consciousness can fade into oblivios 
In conversation with election str 
egists of the Government parties, 0 
gains the impression that they # 
less interested in turning the atom 
discussion to their own account thas 





in letting it die a natural death. 
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NATIONAL REPORTS 


Economic Changes 
Stir Georgia Politics 


By Charles O. Lerche Jr. 


ATLANTA 


W:: GOVERNOR Marvin Griffin 


unable to succeed himself, 
maneuvering has already begun for 
Georgia’s biggest political prize. (The 
state’s U.S. Senatorships, in the firm 
hands of Richard Russell and Her- 
man Talmadge, are likely to remain 
there for some time.) This was point- 
ed up by two recent events, Atlanta’s 
municipal primary and revelations 
incredible “moon- 
shine fund” accumulated by State 
Revenue Commissioner T. V. Wil- 


| liams, an unannounced candidate. 


In Atlanta’s primary, Mayor Wil- 
liam Hartsfield, a sometime opponent 
of the State Capitol gang, won re- 


| Nomination for a fourth term by a 


margin of less than 5 per cent. As 
usual, Negro voters supported him by 
margins as great as 50 to 1 in some 
precincts. Highlight of the campaign 
was an Election Day assault by the 
Atlanta Constitution on Hartsfield’s 
opponent, County Commissioner 
Archie Lindsay, that was unprece- 
dented in its violent language. Roy 
Harris, voice of the reactionaries. at- 
tributed it to pressure from the 
paper’s absentee ownership and the 
National Association for the Ad- 
Vvancement of Colored People. 
Atlanta’s Aldermanic primary is 
unique because all City Council mem- 
bers, although representing wards, 
are elected by city-wide vote. In one 
ward, a Negro candidate received 
fnough votes to force a runoff. Gov- 
enor Griffin openly appealed to the 
Voters to “vote for the white man,” 
and the white candidate won by a siz- 
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able margin. Analysis of the votes 
revealed an almost perfect Negro- 
white split. 

The “moonshine fund” episode 
could only have occurred in Georgia. 
Some weeks ago, it was revealed that 
for the past year Revenue Commis- 
sioner Williams had been receiving 
voluntary contributions totaling more 
than $100,000 from wholesale liquor 
dealers. The money was used to sup- 
press moonshiners by paying off in- 
formers and subsidizing “informal” 
enforcement. The fund was a suc- 
cess; according to Williams’s statis- 
tics, consumption of tax-paid whiskey 
rose 4 per cent in Georgia in 1956 
while it was dropping 12 per cent in 
the nation. 

Popular indignation forced the 
Governor to appoint a legislative 
commission to investigate. Although 
the commission split, Griffin recently 
forbade any more contributions to 
the fund. Williams himself queru- 
lously dismissed the whole thing as a 
plot to discredit his candidacy for the 
Governorship. He blamed the At- 
lanta newspapers, which, he said, 
“already have their own candidate for 
Governor,” Lieutenant Governor Er- 
nest Vandiver. 

Williams is right about the local 
press pushing Vandiver, but so is 
everyone else who is influential in 
state politics. The Lieutenant Gover- 
nor, a younger, handsomer, more in- 
telligent version of Governor Griffin 
—with a foot in both camps by virtue 
of his marriage to Senator Russell’s 
niece—has been hand-picked to take 
over. He has been stumping the state 


of late, assuring local leaders. that 
he is “right” on segregation and 
other important issues. 

In reality, much of the political 
maneuvering going on now is ir- 
relevant; barring accident, Van- 
diver’s election as Governor in 1958 
is as close to a sure thing as politics 
affords. The big battle will be for the 
Lieutenant Governorship, for there 
seems to be an “heir apparent” tra- 
dition in the making here. For this 
office there are at least a dozen hope- 
fuls, the battle lines are confused, 
and predictions made now, 15 months 
before the primary, can be no more 
than guesses. 

Speculation, however, 
“Charlie” Gowen, a Brunswick leg- 
islator who ran for Governor as 
an “independent” (non-organization) 
candidate in the 1954 primary and 
made a surprisingly strong showing 
(third in popular votes in a field of 
ten). Since then, he has made his 
peace with the organization and 
worked intimately with Griffin in the 
last Legislature. He is considered 
slightly more liberal on economic 
and racial issues than most local 
politicians hereabouts, but no one 
can laugh off his proved vote-pulling 
ability. 

All this politicking is going on 
against a backdrop of sudden and 
drastic socio-economic change that is 
rocking Georgia’s political pattern. 
The shift from a rural one-crop econ- 
omy to more modern diversification 
is setting up enormous pressures. 

Probably the biggest problem is 
rural depopulation. The soil bank is 
denuding some counties of up to 60 
per cent of their rural population and 
is impoverishing the small towns de- 
pendent on the rural market. Major 
population shifts are taking place; 
over 100 of Georgia’s 159 counties 


favors 


lost population in the past decade, 
while the state’s net increase is con- 
centrated in the 20 largest. Even more 
portentous was the recent admission 
that Georgia’s industrial expansion 
since 1945 has taken place in only 
about a dozen counties, while nearly 
a hundred suffered a net loss of in- 





dustry (primarily cotton mills) dur- 
ing this period. 

If this concentration continues, a 
situation may well develop in which 
there won’t be anyone at all in many 
counties except the courthouse gang. 
In a state where control of court- 
house rings is the key to political 
success, this seems to play into the 
hands of the present leadership. It is 
one reason why Vandiver’s election 


is so generally regarded as a sure 
thing; the county-unit system permits 
any four south Georgia courthouses 
to outvote Atlanta. 

Close students of Georgia politics 
are not so sure, however, that Griffin 
& Co. will really profit from rural 
depopulation. Atlanta is not the only 
growing city in the state, and in many 
smaller cities the feeling seems to be 
gaining that rural control of state 


politics is bad news for all urban 
citizens. Opposition has already de 
veloped in several areas, and Atlanta 
may eventually find itself a formide. 
ble group of allies. There is no 
doubt that Georgia politics is already 
feeling the impact of the economic 
and social changes shaking the state 
today—and nobody feels that things 
will steady themselves in the near 
future. 


Texas Awakening to World Problems 


DALLAS 
LTHOUGH Texas is a border state 
A and a vast coastal region, it has 
been the seat of some vigorous isola- 
tionist ideas. A chief reason for this 
is probably the Texan’s intensely na- 
tionalistic spirit. This nationalism has 
made him feel apart not only from 
the rest of the country, but even more 
so from the world. Texas is extremely 
conscious of its dominance in petro- 
leum, ranching and farming. and its 
growing importance as an industrial 
state—all of which has kept its at- 
tention turned inward. 

But now Texas is finding that land 
masses and oceans don’t act as buffers 
any more. This awakening is being 
hastened by international develop- 
ments and by the activities of private 
organizations like the Dallas Council 
on World Affairs and the Dallas 
chapter of the League of Women 
Voters. 

Some months ago, the League com- 
pleted a study which shows the reli- 
ance of Dallas, an inland metropolis, 
on world trade. Published in a 35- 
cent leaflet, the study was quickly 
snapped up. It dramatically depicted 
the effects of the air age on a big 
city some distance from the seacoast. 
Dallas commercial circles and busi- 
ness houses were shown, for the first 
time, the real importance of a French- 
man, an Egyptian or, most of all, a 
Latin American to Big D’s economy. 


By Bicknell Eubanks 


The Council on World Affairs is 
doing an even bigger job of bring- 
ing home to Dallas its relationship 
with the rest of the world. In recent 
weeks, it has brought members of 
the Military Representatives Com- 
mittee of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization to this city; and, in co- 
operation with Newsweek, it held a 
forum analyzing the Middle East 
crisis. 

On the economic front, too, this 
region has been made increasingly 
aware of the fact that it isn’t cut off 
from the world. The disruption of oil 
production and transport in the Mid- 
dle East had a direct effect on Texas 
oil. The oilfield roughneck in the 
Southwest is now in direct competi- 
tion for work with his counterparts 
in the Middle East, Venezuela and 
Canada. Similarly, the Texan who 
guides a mechanical picker down the 
long cotton rows of the irrigated 
High Plains has to buck the Egyptian 
farm worker for jobs. 

Technological advances suggest 
even closer international relation- 
ships. It won’t be long before kitchen 
stoves in Winnipeg, Toronto, Mont- 
real, Boston, New York or Minneapo- 
lis will be burning Texas and Alberta 
natural gas without distinction. 
Pipelines flung from the Mexican 
border to the Peace River country of 
Canada will be moving Southwestern 
or Canadian natural gas from north 


to south, or vice versa, and from 
west to east. The natural gas from 
both nations will mix without na- 
tional distinction. 

Texas’s growing international con- 
sciousness is reflected by its senior 
Senator, Majority Leader Lyndon 
Johnson. In a survey prepared in 
Washington by the National Commit. 
tee for an Effective Congress. Senator 
Johnson is recorded as having “the 
most internationalist record of all 
Southern Senators.” On a check of 
20 key votes from 1949 to 1956, 
Senator Johnson scored 100 per cent 
on the internationalist side. 

When the NATO generals and ad- 
mirals came to Dallas for a sympo- 
sium at Southern Methodist Univer 
sity, the Southwest found out, for 
instance, how important little Den- 
mark is to Western defense. As the 
Danish representative told the Tex- 
ans, Denmark cannot hope to hold 
off any aggression by Soviet Russia, 
but it can flash the first warning to 
the rest of the world. 

Texans appreciate personal brav- 
ery. The tradition of the Alamo, 
Goliad and San Jacinto, and their 
grandparents’ tales of frontier hard- 
ships, are vivid to Texans. The sim 
plicity with which the Danish mili- 
tary representative explained his 
country’s readiness to sacrifice for 
the common defense made a deep i 
pression on those who heard him. 
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BOHN 


ing-bees (NL, June 3), Stanley K. 
Hornbeck 
knowledge both of human psychology 
and of American folkways. His guess 
about the motivation of my attack on 
the spelling-bee as a feature of Amer- 
ican education is shrewd—actually a 
bit over-shrewd. Good psychologist 
that he is, he suggests that my down- 
grading of orthography as an intel- 
lectual exercise covers some sore 
spot left in my heart by a defeat in 
this wondrous art. To make his theory 
complete, he should have pictured 
the juvenile me losing the affections 
of the prettiest girl in school to the 
superior charms of some loutish fel- 
low who could spell Popocatepetl. 

As a matter of fact, there is a 
story behind the attitude which I 
expressed in my column. In the days 
of my boyhood in Ohio, the spelling 
contests were interurban—or, at least, 
inter-village. In those pre-automobile 
days, devotees of the art of orthog- 
raphy would transport rural spelling 
stars many miles in horse-drawn 
vehicles so that they might compete 
in regional contests. And the boy or 
girl who went home from such a 
“bee” bearing the Webster’s diction- 
ary which was perennially the re- 
ward of victory was, indeed, a hero 
or heroine. Psychologist Hornbeck 
guesses with uncanny insight that I 
was never the winner of Noah Web- 
ster’s bulky book of words. I was 
almost—but not quite—good at the 
much-admired art of ranging letters 
in the order decreed by custom. I 
usually survived in the diminishing 
line until there were no more than 
three or four doughty contestants 


; HIS perceptive letter about spell- 


displays an uncanny 
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By William E. Bohn 


The Spelling-Bee 
Once More 


left. But I never was the last one. 

And this brings me to Cy Pink- 
ham. As far as putting letters to- 
gether into words was concerned, he 
was the shining star of our corner 
of the great state of Ohio. He could 
spell not merely all the words de- 
fined between “abacus” and “zyme,” 
but also all the proper names, the 
abbreviations, the Latin and Greek 
words, the words in the introduction, 
appendix and footnotes. Whatever 
was set down between the covers 
of the sacred elephantine volume 
came quickly and correctly to his 
tongue. The definitions of most of 
these symbols he knew nothing about. 
That was the one thing about which 
no one expressed the least curiosity. 

Only once more did I come across 
this rural hero. Out there in the Mid- 
west in those days, we had a college 
at every crossroads—and many of 
them were much better than you 
would expect. If any boy or girl was 
forced to walk more than four or 
five miles to an institution of higher 
learning, some religious denomina- 
tion would be sure to rise to the oc- 
casion and establish a new one which 
was more conveniently located. In 
due season, my brother and I were 
registered in the nearest center de- 
voted to the more abstruse forms of 
study. 

And there, in thé first assembly of 
the students, I saw the orthographic 
star. He looked lonesome and un- 
happy, but I felt sure that he would 
display his superior talents to the 
astonishment of his fellow students. 
Within a few days, however, I made 
the observations which inspired the 
remarks Mr. Hornbeck now com- 


ments upon. This boy who could 
spell every word in the dictionary 
was not merely ignorant of most of 
their meanings—he was but thinly 
and dimly provided with any sort 
of intellectual outfit. Within a few 
weeks, he disappeared from the aca- 
demic scene. The ability to put let- 
ters together so that they make words 
obviously does not imply the ability 
to put words together so that they 
make sense. 

With a good deal of regret, I must 
confess that Mr. Hornbeck is cor- 
rect when he says that the spelling- 
bee still flourishes. Just recently, I 
attended an enormous and well-ad- 
vertised contest of this sort in Wil- 
mington, Delaware. It was carried on 
with impressive pomp and ceremony, 
but the spelling put on display was 
terrible. The country boys and girls 
in my day would have been ashamed 
to miss such simple words as sent 
many of these well-dressed city 
youngsters to their seats. 

I have just space enough left for 
a sad lament. The only excuse for 
English spelling is the historical one. 
The history of our wonderful speech 
is petrified in our orthography. The 
fact that our words have come down 
unchanged through the centuries 
renders the dictionary such an ex- 
citing book that often I start to “look 
up” a word and find myself hours 
later following some line of interest 
through the word forms from tongue 
to tongue and from age to age. 

All this is fine and wonderful—in- 
teresting to me and to scholars like 
my friend Joe Shipley. But it is no 
excuse for the mean trick which we 
have played on our succeeding gen- 
erations of young people. A Russian, 
German, Spanish or Italian youth 
can spend on some other science or 
art the time and energy which an 
English or American youngster must 
devote to the mysteries of our spell- 
ing. In the past fifty years, many 
good men and true have striven 
mightily for spelling reform. So far, 
their efforts have been practically 
fruitless. And therefore there is still 
room for the spelling-bee. 





New French regime’s continuation of repression means that only NATO can stop war 


A Way Out in Algeria 


Paris 
fata Robert Lacoste took 
power in Algeria as Resident 
Minister 16 months ago, he told the 
French Assembly: “Give me 70,000 
men and in two weeks I can settle 
the matter.” There are now 400,000 
French troops in Algeria, and peace 
is farther away than ever. 

Guy Mollet, the Socialist Premier- 
designate, had appealed to Lacoste 
on February 6, 1956 in a state of 
nervous collapse. Appearing in the 
city of Algiers, Mollet had been 
greeted by a fascist demonstration, 
which placed him in a mood for com- 
plete capitulation to the colonial 
elements in Algeria. He turned to 
Lacoste, and Lacoste’s repressive 
policies gained the Mollet Govern- 
ment the right-wing support that en- 
abled it to set a record for longevity 
in the Fourth Republic. The right- 
wingers swallowed some courageous 
social measures, but they refused to 
pay the bill when Mollet finally pre- 
sented it. Mollet was overthrown, 
and, after several others had attempt- 
ed to rally support, Maurice Bourgés- 
Maunoury organized a new cabinet. 

Bourgés-Maunoury, a member of 
the Radical party, had served in the 
government of Pierre Mendés- 
France, then in the cabinet of Edgar 
Faure, Mendés-France’s adversary, 
which succeeded it. He was Defense 
Minister in the Mollet Government, 
a leading advocate of the Suez expe- 
dition and supporter of Lacoste in 
Algeria. As Resident Minister in Al- 
geria in his new cabinet, Bourgés- 
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By Sal Tas 





BOURGES-MAUNOURY: MORE WAR 


Maunoury promptly named . . . Rob- 
ert Lacoste. And so the policy of 
armed repression which both Mollet 
and Mendés-France denounced dur- 
ing their electoral alliance in January 
1956 will continue. 

Yet the situation in Algeria seems 
as hopeless as two years ago. At 
Melouza, the rebel National Libera- 
tion Front (FLN) recently massa- 
cred 300 Arab men and boys, for 
the sole purpose of retaining its poli- 
tical monopoly among the guerrillas. 
The massacre showed again how 
cruel and reckless were the present 
leaders of the Algerian resistance 
movement, giving point to Mollet’s 
question: How can one deal reason- 
ably with such people and expect to 
protect the 1.3 million Frenchmen 
who live in Algeria? 


Yet the solutions advanced by the 
loud-mouthed leaders of the white 
minority in Algeria are of no help 
either. They not only boycott every 
measure of reform that might benefit 
the Arabs; they even strike against 
measures which would give Arab 
intellectuals a share in the civil and 


economic administration. The politi- 


cal power of the colon leaders must 
be smashed before any reasonable 
compromise can be attempted. For 
though the Algerian Arab commu- 
nity has been shocked by the Melouza 
massacre, it has not joined the 
French. The Algerian Moslems un- 
derstand that a French victory in the 
present circumstances, with the colo- 


nial group in undiminished power, | 


would condemn them to eternal sub- 
servience. They have no confidence in 
paper promises, even if the paper is 
that of the French Constitution. 
How, then, can this terrible war be 
ended? It is doubtful that France 
can do it alone—first, because of its 
own political contradictions, and sec 
ond, because it is not strong enough 
to enforce any deal it might make 
with the Algerians. Its 400,000 troops 


are already unable to protect both 


the French in the cities and the 


Arabs in the villages. 
Of course, Algeria might be aban 
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doned completely and its 1.3 million 
Europeans evacuated. But this would | 


present the French state with huge 
problems of resettlement; it would 
cut France off from the Sahara; and 
it would mean economic catastrophe 
for Algeria itself. 
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Partition is another possibility. 
But this makes little sense, because 
Algeria is short of fertile land. To 
please the French, one would have 


to deprive the Arabs of almost every 
acre of decent land; and the Arabs 
would be fully justified if they re- 
fused such an offer. 

Perhaps NATO channels offer the 
best possibility of solution. NATO 


has a stake in North Africa’s mili- 





) tary bases. It has the power to impose 
its decisions. And it has the funds 
to soften the economic effects (for 
both sides) of Algeria’s separation 
from France. 

But little can be done without the 
J cooperation of Tunisia and Morocco. 
It is through the frontiers of these 
two countries that the men and ma- 
terial come to support the Algerian 
rebels. Without such assistance, the 
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together would then guarantee the 
new status of Algeria, including guar- 
antees for the lives and goods of its 
1.3 million Frenchmen. NATO would 
have great influence on such a coun- 
cil, because all three lands have eco- 
nomic deficits and Algeria is most 
deficient of all. In accepting a North 
African (and this has 
long been a pet idea of Tunisian Pre- 
mier Habib Bourguiba and Morocco’s 
Sultan Mohammed Ben Youssef), the 
Tunisians and Moroccans would be 


Federation 


taking on even greater deficits than 
they face today. This would make 
them most receptive to a broad pro- 
gram of NATO economic aid for the 
area on reasonable but decent condi- 
tions. 

Bourguiba and the Sultan should 
work out such a solution together 
with representatives of France and 
of NATO. When a solution is formu- 
lated, the two North African leaders 
should present it to the Algerian 
Arabs. Surely they will persuade the 
reasonable elements among them, and 
quite probably the rebel leaders could 
also be induced to cooperate. At 
worst, the FLN would split, with its 
more reasonable leaders following 
Bourguiba and the Sultan. 

The West, however, must take one 
important precaution: In _ inviting 
Bourguiba and the Sultan to work 
out a solution, it should be under- 
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URGUIBA, NATO’S PAUL-HENRI SPAAK: 


stood that they will stick to the solu- 
tion they have worked out. In other 
words, should the rebels reject a pro- 
posal that bears the stamp of inde- 
pendent Tunisia and Morocco, then 
the Sultan and Bourguiba would have 
to break off relations them 
and close their frontiers to them. 
For then it would be apparent that 
the rebels would reject any reason- 


with 


able compromise. If stern measures 
then became necessary, the world 
would know who was responsible. 
The solidarity of Tunisia and Mo- 
rocco with NATO in evolving a joint 
policy for Algeria is essential. For 
only thus can the extremists in both 
camps be isolated. The problem can- 
not be solved unless NATO’s policies 
command the support of a large 
group of Algerian Arabs. The way 
to win that support is to create a 
united front with the independent 
Arab leaders of Tunisia and Morocco. 
The Tunisians and Moroccans are 
realistic enough to understand that 
we have no interest in listening to 
their counsels unless they themselves 
are willing to fight for the solutions 
they work out. Such a solution is, 
quite obviously, in their own best 
interest. It will become all the more 
obvious the more attractive we make 
The 


Algerian war is so costly that a major 


a solution in economic terms. 


effort is certainly justified. 
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The Young Generation — 15 





A DISTAFF VIEW 


By Jeane J. Kirkpatrick 


OR WEEKS Now, I have followed with interest and 
Pin involvement THE New LEapeR’s exploration of 
the young generation, curiously limited to those of us 
between 21 and 31. Curiously, because the “generation” 
with which my “generation” is compared spans not one 
but two or even three decades. My point here is not, I 
think, purely an example of the pedantry for which the 
un-generation has been tried and found guilty. The point 
is that, from the perspective of the prematurely aged, ten 
years is a short time in which to make a revolution or 
start a magazine, particularly the ten years between 20 
and 30. 

Is it significant that many of the individuals alongside 
whom the young generation is ranged are now moving out 
of their forties or well into their fifties? This inconsist- 
ency perhaps accounts for my sense of shock at seeing 
Leslie Fiedler—who surely was not a Loyalist comrade- 
in-arms—identify himself chronologically with the 
Orwells, Macdonalds and Kendalls. What has happened, 
I hypothesize, is that mine is not the first generation to 
live off devices “not even theirs”—originating with the 
“heroes” of the Thirties. Those who soldiered in the 
ragged ranks of Campesino, and wrote “fighting” prose 
for the WPA, have themselves been living off devices no 
longer appropriately theirs for discouragingly long years, 
true believers turned disbelievers—fascinated eternally 
by “what went wrong.” Their younger brothers, now 
fortyish, joined in the game of revolution, counter-revolu- 
tion, sharing by identification rather than participation 
the lost illusions and bitter discovery that men and 
morals were, to use a favorite word, more complex than 
proletarian art and proletarian politics would ever have 
led them to suspect. 

By the time my contemporaries and I reached the age 
of reason, the abstractions of the Thirties were no longer 
stirring; they were irrelevant, except as a reminder of the 
sad consequences of oversimplification. Is it surprising. 
then, that the search for what we could believe, if we 
couldn’t believe the “happiness” slogans, led to libraries 
and reference books, to qualified opinions and restrained 
commitments. and to the altar of decorum which guaran- 
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tees to all painstaking worshipers safety from all fo 
of ludicrousness except the ludicrousness of painstaki 
decorum, of which, in this symposium, we are o 
accused. 


There are, I think, several qualities of my generati 


which make us sitting ducks for contributors to sym 


There is the matter of being an un-generation. Sev 
contributors to the symposium—themselves of the g 


group in question—have described and discussed the» 
treat of my generation from the collective and the abstr 
to the concrete and the individual. Characteristically, 
engagements are personal, our dramas concerned me 
often with the details of individual experience—the ki 
ing of a mouse, the crying of a baby—than with w 
nations, causes; the arena of moral struggle more o 
a web of personal relations than the course of Histon 
our esthetic concern more with particular poems, partic 
lar artists than with Art, or even “The Novel.” 

Our lives and preoccupations are dull, indeed, fr 
the perspective of those who have never quite reconti 
themselves to goals smaller than the remaking of 





Readers may have erroneously concluded, from the |! 
previous articles in this discussion, that the young ge 
eration of intellectuals is composed exclusively 4 
members of the male sex. We hasten to correct thi 
notion. There are many thinking young ladies who we" 
born between 1925 and 1935. One of them is Jeane! 
Kirkpatrick, 30, who is not only the first woman in 
series but the first mother. A resident of Bethesd 
Maryland currently employed by the Fund for the Re 
public, Mrs. Kirkpatrick studied at Barnard College a 
Columbia University, spent a year in France as a Frenci 
Government Fellow, and has done research for t& 
Department of the Army and the Department of Stale 
She is co-editor of a book on elections published ls 
year by Henry Holt. This series was launched in ™ 
March 11 issue by Norman Podhoretz. Subsequent co 
tributors (in order of appearance) were Wallace Mark 
field, Arthur Cohen, Daniel Bell, Jascha Kessler, Job 
Hunt, Alfred Sundel, Morton Cronin, Leslie A. Fiedler. 
Ned Polsky, William Robert Yates, Robert Lekachm*™ 
Robert DeMaria and Anatole Shub. 
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and society, whose successive political and personal in- 
yolvements are seen always as one last glorious crusade 
against The Evil lately revealed as responsible for war, 
hunger, chaos, misery. They are dull often in our own 
eyes, which from time to time long for escape from fine 
print to the simple horror of headlines. Dull to the con- 
tributors of symposia who seek definition of a collectivity 
that almost is not. Dull, but perhaps not silly, our indi- 
vidual determinations not to repeat the stale mistakes of 
our intellectual forebears—who themselves simultaneously 
expose their youthful errors and dislike us for not imitat- 
ing them. Or dislike us for accepting their insights into 
their past follies, instead of foolishly, stubbornly, endear- 
ingly (boys will be boys) striking a pose on the barri- 
cades in some appealingly hopeless sentimental campaign, 
thereby justifying their errors as developmentally inevi- 
table and providing an opportunity for a benign “So was 
it, too, when we were young. . . .” So foolish are we to 
insist upon learning from our elders all that they have to 
teach of poetry and war before we start our magazines 
(which, when the time comes, will surely be generously 
financed by permissive elders in the Ford Foundation). 

Anyway. why is it necessary, in our times, for the 
young to revolt? How does it happen that the intrinsically 
silly images of Village hootenannies and ringing mani- 
festoes denouncing the old tired art forms are so appeal- 
ing? Fitzgerald’s alcoholism, Hemingway’s sentimental 
nihilism, Pound’s fascism, Dos Passos’s proletarian ro- 
manticism surely were more obstacles than aids to their 
creative powers; just so, probably, are the footnotes of 
my generation. The point, perhaps, is not that we are 
less creative but that we are less amusing than if we led 
lobsters on strings through the streets of our respective 
suburbias. It is not only failure to conform to the image 
of artist and intellectual of the Thirties that leaves our 
elders and ourselves so bored and dissatisfied with us; it 
is failure to conform to the image of artist and intellectual 
as alienated social critic of the established order—what- 
ever the order—that is unforgivable. Testimonials of 
conversion and responsible, moderate patriotism on “Our 
Country and Our Culture” provide reformed revolution- 
aries an opportunity for extended mutual congratulations 
on achieving belated maturity. Accepting a generation 
that never struck a revolutionary pose is a challenge far 
more demanding. 

Several years ago, I was present at an unlikely ex- 
change between Roger Baldwin and William Buckley at 
which, as I recall it, Baldwin followed a free avowal of 
past error on the Soviet Union with the declaration that 
he was glad to have made the mistake. This somehow re- 
minds me of Diana Trilling’s discussion of the Oppen- 
heimer case in Partisan Review, in which, it seemed to 
me, she criticized Oppenheimer not for his party-lining 
past but for his inadequate self-criticism. The demand, I 
think, is for the performance of a ritual in three parts: 
(1) daring, stirring, mistaken youthful revolt; (2) re- 
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morseful realization of error and acceptance of guilt; 
(3) sober arrival at a maturity of moderation and respon- 
sibility. It is the shame and glory of my generation to 
attempt the leap—truly Kierkegaardian in its psychologi- 
cal proportions—directly from adolescence (as measured 
in years) to maturity, from student cafeterias to full- 
fledged householding, from graduate schools to steady 
jobs, pausing only long enough for a Government-subsi- 
dized year in Europe. In past centuries, the effort would 
have seemed normal enough. Since adolescence—with its 
typical and necessary revolt and social irresponsibility— 
has been assumed to be the normal condition of artists 
and intellectuals from childhood to old age, our effort 
constitutes a treasonable refusal to fulfil role expecta- 
tions. I, for one, have long since grown sick of nostalgia 
for causes mercifully lost before they were fought, for 
political naiveté that had serious consequences, for the 
good old days of Innocents Abroad in a Manichean uni- 
verse. It never was a Manichean universe, and we are 
fortunate our teachers taught so well. Unfortunate that 
they never quite forgive our respect for their examples. 

That we respect our teachers does not mean that we are 
likely to spend our lives in exegesis of their texts—nor, 
God willing, our creative energies in working out the 
absurdity of our relationship to them. Perhaps it is not 
even absurd. Perhaps, like good apprentices, we can 
learn and practice under them and then forget them, 
along with their war, their depression and their fallen 
idols, except as a chapter of history barely relevant to 
our problems. 

What are our problems? No better proof of their col- 
lective dissimilarity could be found than in this sympo- 
sium—where they have been variously defined as how to 
brace oneself to go swimming at midnight, how to get 
rich off the bathing-suit concession, what the hell to do 
with that mouse (with which problem I am particularly 
sympathetic), how to find God and do His will, and how 
to do whatever it is that needs to be done about the threat 
of a permanent war economy. In fact, these surely are 
our problems, concerned as we are with making money, 
behaving responsibly, knowing what is true, preserving 
what is free, and finding somewhere the courage to speak 
out the still-tentative formulations of our concrete experi- 
ences and the courage to make mistakes. 

Beyond that, our problems are pretty much the prob- 
lems of our elders—to preserve ourselves somehow from 
drowning in the tides of mass culture, from deperson- 
alization by the process which transliterates insights into 
clichés almost before they are formulated, from pander- 
ing to the glitter of foundation gold, from the lucrative 
anonymity and intellectual sterility of “team” research, 
from the self-loathing that Jurks in and around a too self- 
conscious consciousness of self, and from annihilation by 
the Russians. These are surely man-sized problems, and 
they have been with us since our undergraduate days. 
Even a thinking undergraduate could see that they do not 
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invite stereotyped responses. Even a moment’s reflection 
reveals that not one among them can be solved by striking 
a posture of revolt. 

It is literally impossible to revolt against mass culture, 
except subjectively. Any manifesto declaring war on it 
would almost certainly be swallowed and regurgitated by 
New Yorker or Gimbel Brothers ad men, who peddle 
revolt against mass culture to a mass (in Ortega’s sense) 
audience. If it is possible for intellectuals to revolt against 
foundation largess, then surely it is self-defeating when 
they find a foundation willing to support what they want 
to do. Not only are the major problems of this decade 
not amenable to solution by manifestoes or barricades; 
they do not even appear to be. And this is crucial. The 
good old problems of the Thirties were no more amenable 
to such solutions, but it was possible for some—not all— 
good minds to be deluded into thinking that they were. It 
is significant in this regard that the melancholy nostalgia 
of the older generations is not for how things were but 
for how they seemed to be. 

Above all, the political problems which have domi- 
nated the nation and the world since our college days dis- 
courage youthful irresponsibility, in either its nihilistic 
or its utopian form. By the end of our chronological ado- 
lescences, the Cold War was beginning or had begun. 
The character and meaning of totalitarianism had be- 
come clear to more than a few premature anti-Commu- 
nists. Fresh information on the use and scope of propa- 
ganda by both Nazis and Communists taught traumatic 
lessons about mass manipulation, as awesome new weap- 
ons dramatized the possibilities of mass destruction. The 
effect of all this on my political views and those of some 
of my associates were several and lasting. First, there was 
bred in us a deep suspicion of overly powerful govern- 





KHRUSHCHEV MAY HAVE 
STARTED SOMETHING 


Wars were fought, in ages past, 

By single combat. Armies vast 

Stood by, men leaned on sword or bow, 
While out in front and toe to toe 

Two heroes, like Sohrab and Rustum, 
Decided things—a splendid custom. 
Now once again two leaders stand 

In front of hosts on either hand, 

Not on a battlefield as then, 

But on TV, these valiant men, 

While nations breathlessly are waiting 
To see who gets the higher rating. 


— Richard Armour 





ments and fresh respect for a balance of power in society 
and in government. Second, we acquired a profound— 
even unshakable—distrust of utopias and a conviction 
that piecemeal political reform provided the only reliable 
means of progress. Third, we developed a sharp sense for 
fraudulent humanitarianism like that of an almost for. 
gotten acquaintance who spent half his evenings at the 
Jefferson School and the other half deploring the blood. 
thirsty nature of American society as reflected in comic 
books. Fourth, we grew extremely wary of schemes for 
saving “the people” or “the world” in spite of them. 
selves or itself, putting little faith in systems that did not 
take adequate account of human nature as it exists. Fifth, 
we lost, after World War II, whatever remained of a 
romantic view of war. Finally, and perhaps most impor. 
tant, the more we looked at the United States, the better it 
looked to us. 

This constitutes, obviously, a syndrome of attitudes 
toward political life that is characteristically termed “con- 
servative.”” And I suppose that, in general, we may be 
described as a conservative generation, in the sense that 
we accept and affirm as worth preserving the essentials of 
the American political and social systems. Our political 
activities are, with few exceptions, limited to working 
toward goals that fall within the American consensus. 
(We are conservative and liberal Republicans and Demo- 
crats, rather than Stalinists, Anarchists, Trotskyists or 
even Socialists.) None of this means that we are not 
deeply concerned with politics, national and _interna- 
tional, that we did not feel and feel sick at the tragedy 
of the Hungarian Revolution, that we do not feel and feel 
deeply the perfidious inhumanity of Soviet leaders and 
their imitators, that we do not feel and feel angrily the 
inept and even unprincipled conduct of some aspects of 
American domestic and foreign policy. It does mean, 
though, that we—along with almost everyone else—aren't 
quite certain how to deal with the USSR in the clinches. 
(Is hydrogen warfare the moral or humanitarian solution 
here? I doubt it, but I don’t know, except for being con- 
vinced that we must not be too afraid of war.) And it 
means that we are not ready to scrap the American sy 
tem because it is less, far less, than perfect. We have 
learned the lesson—and who would like us to unlearn it? 
—that not all political and moral goods come wrapped 
in the same package, that some values must be bought al 
the price of others, and that in politics as in life one has 
to settle for something less than what is perfect. 

And the knowledge sobers us. Except for a few among 
us of rare political precocity, we knew evil before we 
knew innocence. Just learning to live with the basically 
grim and thoroughly discouraging truths of our indi 
vidual and social situations has, more often than not, 
taken a good part of our time and energy in the last 
decade. As to what we shall do—in art or in politics— 
with this un-innocent knowledge once it is thoroughly 
assimilated, I can say only—give us time. 


The New Leader 
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of Leadership 





it WENTY-FIVE years ago, when 
David Dubinsky became Presi- 
des {ident of the International Ladies 
On- Garment Workers Union, the ILGWU 
be |thad barely enough money in the 
hat |/treasury to pay its monthly telephone 


of to electric bill. This spring, the 








cal Bunion joined Nelson Rockefeller in 
sponsoring a Puerto Rican housing 


sus. EE to which it will contribute 


ing 


$6 million. As well as any others, 
these two facts sum up the ILGWU’s 
development in the quarter-century 
sspan of Dubinsky’s leadership. 
edy In 1932, the union’s total member- 
feel Eship was a scant 50,000, and its hold 
on these 50,000 was uncertain. Just 
a few years before, it had counted 
s of jmore than 110,000 in its ranks. 
|There were two chief reasons for this 
[ms decline: Combat with the 
Communists had bled the union 
tion Fwhite, and on top of that had come 
con the Depression of 1929. 
dit § The apparel trades are among the 
first to suffer from any general eco- 
nomic setback and among the last to 
recover from it. Competition, always 
keen even in prosperous times, was 
nibalistic in the 1930s. Hard- 
tessed business concerns sought to 
tvive by evading union standards, 
and, with the union weakened to the 
int of impotence, these standards 
cally feould easily be undermined. Even 
indi- J, bankruptcies mounted steadily. 
not, Monditions in the women’s garment 
last Pindustry were degenerating to the 
jcs— [Weatshop state from which the 
ighly frorkers had been rescued by the 
inion more than twenty years be- 
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By J. C. Rich 


fore. Dressmakers were working 60 
hours a week in shops in the New 
York area for as little as $8 or $10. 

Dubinsky was well aware of these 
things when he assumed the Presi- 
dency of the ILGWU. He had been 
de facto President for some time dur- 
the term of his predecessor, Ben- 
jamin Schlesinger, under whom he 
had served as Secretary-Treasurer. 





pre eae? 
DUBINSKY: HE GETS FULL VALUE 


When Schlesinger, who had long 
been ailing, died in the spring of 
1932, Dubinsky was elected his suc- 
cessor by the General Executive 
Board. 

The Presidency of the ILGWU 
was no prize in those days. Other 
than prestige, it offered few rewards. 
In Dubinsky’s case, this was par- 
ticularly true; had he sought only 


‘| ‘DD’ and the ILC 


personal comfort and convenience, 
he could have stayed in his own 
local, where he had been a popular 
manager before accepting office with 
the International. But he felt he had 
a mission to perform in restoring the 
union to health and solvency. 

Though discredited by a scandal- 
ously mismanaged cloakmakers’ 
strike in 1926, the Communists still 
maintained a competing union in the 
women’s garment field, trying to out- 
bid the ILGWU with lower standards 
in an industry where standards were 
already low. Dubinsky decided to use 
methods of attrition rather than 
frontal attack against them. He had 
already called upon rank-and-file 
garment workers in the Communist 
union to rejoin the ILGWU. Now he 
went a step further: He invited the 
genuine trade-union leaders in the 
opposition camp, as distinguished 
from the doctrinaire party-liners, to 
return to the fold. It was a brilliant 
stroke, for many of these men were 
known to be discontented with the 
conspiratorial tactics of the CP com- 
missars. Dubinsky had always held 
that the “once a Communist, always 
a Communist” doctrine was self-de- 
feating and that the union must 
offer a refuge to disillusioned left- 
wingers. Events completely vindi- 
cated his stand, for former members 
of the old Communist union are now 
among the ILGWU’s most able and 
constructive leaders. 

Just as important as the task of 
defeating the Communists was that 
of rebuilding the union, checking 
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further disintegration of the organi- 
zation, and re-establishing control in 
the shops. When money was lacking 
to pay the union officers and secre- 
tarial help, they went without pay for 
months, yet without slackening the 
pace of work. 

In 1933, the New Deal began to 
make its impact felt on the American 
economy. Under the NRA, for the 
first time in American industrial his- 
tory, labor unions enjoyed full legiti- 
mate status and a favorable climate 
in which to operate. Dubinsky took 
advantage of developments 
with characteristic energy. “Organi- 
zational” strikes in New York re- 
turned the women’s garment industry 
to union control. Outside the city, 
too, members flocked to the union 
by the thousands. Within two years, 
by the time Dubinsky faced his first 
election test before a union conven- 
tion, there were over 200,000 mem- 
bers on the ILGWU rolls—more than 
four times as many as when he had 
begun. 

Since then, the membership has 
more than doubled and now stands 
at 450,000. The ILGWU is thus one 
of the “giants” of organized labor. 
Its real stature, however, lies not in 
the size of its membership or its trea- 
sury, but in the strange combination 
of concepts and attitudes that is a 
reflection of David Dubinsky’s per- 
sonal character. 

The notion of Dubinsky as a kind 
of Santa Claus with an East Side 
accent is a false one. In repose, his 
face may seem almost cherubic at 
times, but it becomes instantly force- 
ful under the impact of thought or 
emotion. He is both soft-hearted and 
hard-headed. He can be moved to 
tears by the plight of an old-timer 
in distress and go out of his way to 
help him, yet refuse to grant him 
an interview because time is too 
precious a commodity to dispense 
freely. He may be intensely angered 
by the tactics of a colleague in the 
union leadership, yet make no move 
to demote or oust him if he feels the 
man is basically honest and decent. 


Although the ILGWU under Dubin- 


these 


sky has donated some $25 million 
to deserving causes and invested mil- 
lions more in various public and 
semi-public enterprises, it is not true 
that the union is a soft touch for 
anyone looking for a handout. When 
a smooth-talking visitor appears with 
a request for aid, Dubinsky’s first 
reaction is invariably suspicion— 
or resentment at being taken for an 
easy mark. 

The truth is, Dubinsky is not an 
easy-going man. His own staff will 
attest that he is a hard-driving boss, 
not too generous with salaries, and 
downright tight-fisted with a raise. 
To Dubinsky, there is no contradic- 
tion between this parsimony and the 
prosperous state of the union trea- 
sury. As trustee of the ILGWU’s 
money, he feels it is his duty to get 
full value for every dollar that he 
spends. Moreover. he is a perfec- 
tionist who drives himself to the limit 
and cannot understand why others 
should want to work at anything short 
of top speed. 

Despite the time he devotes to 
labor, humanitarian and _ other 
causes, Dubinsky is still the hardest- 
working trade-union functionary in 
the ILGWU. Not a detail of ad- 
ministrative work escapes him. It 
is said that he will take the trouble 
to rearrange the seats at a union 
meeting or to supervise the menu at 
a dinner. After twenty-five years as 
President of the International, he is 
still quick to spot a fault in one of 
the outlying locals; and he will check 
on the punctuality of a staff mem- 
ber even while pondering the prob- 
lem of how to check Communist in- 
filtration in a European trade union. 
For every Rockefeller or political 
mogul who visits his office, he re- 
ceives dozens of local managers and 
union agents for consultation on 
union matters. And all this is done 
with a zest and drive that continues 
to amaze his most intimate associ- 
ates. 

Among his friends, Dubinsky is 
a man of great charm and capacity 
for enjoying life. On happy occa- 
sions, he is completely uninhibited, 





engaging in pranks or laughing wp 
roariously when he himself js th 
butt. Deprived of fun in his boy. 
hood, he is enamored of the = 
chanical gadgets and contrivance> 
which are the adult equivalent af 
children’s toys. As manager of Cut) 
ters Local 10 in the old days, he| 
used to love a good poker game with) 
his cronies. Today, his card- playing| 
is confined to an occasional game off 
gin rummy. For exercise, he often! 
takes a Sunday-morning spin on a 
bicycle through Central Park. RF be 
Dubinsky’s social, intellectual and} Western | 
emotional roots are in the immigrant| t the he 
milleu from which he rose to leader. Bes e 
ship. A Socialist in the old country| For a tin 
before he came to the United States, ae 
he insists that he is still one in mind/@2d shipp 


and heart even though he has long! That 2 





since parted company with es 
American Socialist party. essilies a 
sometimes exasperated but “mols admitt 
often indifferent to what passes fo co 








in this country 
feeling that its leaders, stubbornl 
refusing to comprehend the soci 
forces afoot in the United Sta 
have let history pass them by. ie 
Dubinsky’s influence in the labor wueed © 
movement has grown steadily ov +p Ay 
the years. Once, he was the only mps. 
called “progressive” member of ae é 
Executive Council of the American’ 
Federation of Labor. Today, he be- 
longs to an AFL-CIO Council om) gui, 
which progressives form the domi-Australia 
nant group. The forceful action t = 
clean up racketeering in the long ow 7" 
shoremen’s and teamsters’ union reP*lIsrae] 
resent an assertion of moral author-Netherlan 
weden 
ity that would have been unthinkableswitzeriay 
in the old days, while the combi faked Ki 
: ro St: 
federaiion’s full-scale _ participation Austria, 
in political and civil-libertarian a¢@nd a nat 
Usly mol 
tivity is a far cry from the old com.) fy 
cept of “pure and simple” trade) 
unionism. 
It is more than a punning figure 
speech to describe ILGWU Presiden 
Dubinsky as a David who 
brought down more than one Goliat? 
in his quarter-century as chief of 2staniisne 
of America’s truly great democralid En Srent 
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| In the most significant fight for freedom of our time— 
ithe Hungarian revolution—the United States and other 
and) Western Powers did little more than give moral support 
vrant tothe heroic struggle against slavery. 
¢ When the revolution was crushed by Soviet tanks, our 
ader- ‘country extended emergency aid to those who escaped. 
intry|For a time the assistance by voluntary agencies was a 
‘\thrilling endeavor. Our government initiated an airlift 
tatesiwhich brought more than 30,000 refugees to this country 
mind/and shipped overseas quantities of materials needed in 
ithe rescue effort. 
long) That soothed the American conscience. But now com- 
the| Placency has returned and the flow of Hungarian refugees 
_, fo this country has slowed to a trickle. Only those with 
€ Wfamilies already here and a few with special skills will 
more be admitted. Our President expressed our misgivings by 
indicating that much remains to be done, here and abroad. 
s fo Meanwhile, Russia’s Khrushchev assured millions of 
mericans in suavely smug terms that Soviet overlord- 
hip in Hungary is secure. 
We can do nothing for the 60,000 Freedom Fighters 
illed by the Russians. Apparently we can do nothing 
bout the 46,000 youths they deported to Siberia, nor 
the 12,000 youths kept in concentration camps within 
Hungary, nor about the daily executions within Hungary. 
labo Surely we can do more than we have for those who 
Neseaped with their bare lives. Surely we cannot let them 
over,teturn to slavery out of despair because all the West has 
iy 0 offer is physical survival in Austrian and Yugoslavian 
) mps. 
f the, How does our effort compare with that of the other 
free countries? 
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1 : la Country of $) niillions) Admitted Population income 

domi-/Australia 94 94 5,757 

‘ lgium 7.4 8.8 3,202 36 43 
on anada 21.6 15.8 17,704 111 81 
long-France 35.5 43.3 9,161 21 26 
. (West Germany 30.0 49.9 11,593 23 39 
n P'Israel 29 1.8 1,751 95 187 
uthor- etherlands 6.3 10.8 4,500 42 72 
xables™eden 80 72 6,751 70 63 
1 Switzerland 5.4 4.9 10,336 208 192 
binedUaited Kingdom 42. 51.2 20,530 40 48 


nited States 342.4 167.4 31,835 19 9 


Austria, a small country with a population of 7,000,000 
un ac@nd a national income under 3% billion dollars, courage- 


pation 


d comply mobilized its resources to provide an immediate 
trade} aven for the refugees. It was assumed they would be 
ure of 


Z. to the 
“ €onscience of America 


permanently resetttled through the combined efforts of 
the Free World. 

There are still 35,000 Hungarian refugees camped in 
Austria in addition to approximately 50,000 refugees 
from World War II. Nevertheless, the United States has 
reduced its Hungarian resettlement program to the ad- 
mission of 150 a week. 

There are also 16,000 refugees who remained in Yugo- 
slavia and many who moved from Austria to temporary 
refuge in France and other European countries with the 
understanding that they would be permanently resettled 
in America. Only those whose families are already in the 
United States can hope to gain admission to this country 
under the present program. 

The Hungarians are not the only refugees from Com- 
munist oppression who languish in European camps, hop- 
ing for the chance to emigrate to lands of freedom and 
opportunity. Among others are Poles, Czechs, Rumanians, 
Balts, Ukrainians and Russian anti-Communists who risked 
their lives to escape. 

We are confident that if these facts were fully under- 
stood by the American people and the Congress, legislation 
would quickly be adopted to authorize the admission of 
many of these refugees after careful screening to guard 
against spies and saboteurs. 


What can you as an individual do? 


If you are disturbed at the news that some of the des- 
perate refugees in the camps of Austria and Yugoslavia 
are returning to slavery from which they escaped; if you 
believe that we cannot abandon people who have sacrificed 
so heroically for the cause of freedom; if you are con- 
vinced that we must live up to our responsibility and 
traditions by sharing this problem fairly with the rest of 
the Free World—then, by all means, make your feelings 
evident by writing to President Eisenhower and your Con- 
gressional representatives. 

(1) Endorse the President’s appeal in his message to 
Congress in January, calling for the annual admission 
of 67,000 escapees from Communist oppression. Congress 
has thus far taken no action on this proposal. 

(2) Urge suitable legislation to admit eligible Hungarian 
refugees to the United States regardless of the European 
country to which they have gone. Ask for legislation at 
the earliest possible date to legalize the status of refugees 
who were admitted to the United States as parolees. They 
now have no more legal rights than paroled prisoners. 

(3) Support the voluntary agencies in their long-range 
program of resettlement in this country and abroad. 


“ie Freedom House 
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voli 20 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y.* 
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CHAMBERLIN 
UCH RECENT developments as the 
riot that wrecked the United 


States Embassy in Taipei and Brit- 
ain’s decision to cut its trade restric- 
tions with Red China to the level of 
those for the Soviet Union have given 
new heart to advocates of what they 
call a more flexible and _ realistic 
China policy. Such a change of 
course would lead ultimately, if not 
immediately, to diplomatic recogni- 
tion of Mao Tse-tung’s regime and 
its admission to the United Nations. 

If we do not quickly seek an agree- 
ment with Red China on the status 
of Formosa, we are told, dire disaster 
will the Orient. 
Symptomatic of this revisionist atti- 
tude is Walter Lippmann’s recom- 
mendation in his syndicated column 
of June 6: 

“We should propose, it seems to 
me, that under the protection and 
guardianship of the United Nations, 
Formosa be 


overtake us in 


recognized as auto- 
nomous, demilitarized and neutral- 
ized Chinese territory with its own 
seat in the General Assembly. If Red 
China agreed to such a settlement, 
it would become the basis of a peace 
treaty.” 

George Steiner, in the June issue 
of Harper’s, comes up with a similar 
prescription for mending our Far 
Eastern fences: 

“If the Chinese would be willing 
to accept the permanent neutraliza- 
tion of Formosa, perhaps under some 
form of international trusteeship, 
then it would seem to be to our ad- 
vantage to let them have the offshore 
islands [Quemoy and Matsu]... . 
Formosa would then be defended, not 


merely by the Seventh Fleet and the 
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|WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By Wdaliam Henry Chamberlin 


Should We Change 


Course on China? 





doubtfully valuable troops of Chiang 
Kai-shek, but by an_ international 
agreement backed by world opinion.” 

Professor John K. Fairbank of 
Harvard, who early advocated recog- 
nition of Red China and beat a 
strategic retreat after the outbreak 
of the Korean War, voiced similar 
views in a recent article in the At- 
lantic Monthly. 

It may be conceded at the outset 
to these critics that our present 
policy of holding Red China at arm’s 
length and building up militarily and 
economically the anti-Communist 
states in East Asia is not likely to 
yield speedy, spectacular successes. 
But the alternative policy of sidling 
up to Mao Tse-tung and cold-should- 
ering the Chinese Nationalists is full 
of the most dangerous pitfalls. 

If the Chinese Nationalists’ morale 
is somewhat depressed now because 
of the defensive role to which they 
are confined by our policy, what 
would it be if the United States began 
to negotiate over their heads with 
their deadly enemies in Peking? Any 
such course would be more likely to 
precipitate than to avert the disaster 
against which it was supposedly 
aimed: a separate deal between Pek- 
ing and elements among the Chinese 
Nationalists. The morale depression 
would not be confined to Formosa. 
It would extend to the ten million 
overseas Chinese, a made-to-order 
fifth column in Vietnam, Thailand, 
Malaya, Indonesia and the Philip- 
pines. 

Attacking Senator Knowland for 
asserting that American recognition 
of Peking would be “a disastrous 
blow to the rest of the free people 


of Asia,” Mr. Steiner comments; 
“Why should this be so? Outside of 
the Philippines, South Korea, South. 
ern Indo-China, America’s China 
policy has found little support.” But 
this overlooks the important consid. 
eration that only in these countries,’ 
and Formosa and Thailand, has 
American policy of any kind found 
much effective support. | 

Steiner’s suggestion of a deal by‘ 
which “we” would give up the off. | 
shore islands if Red China accepted | 
the permanent neutralization of vt 
mosa overlooks the significant point 





that these islands are not ours to 
barter away. It is Nationalist Chines 
troops that are holding Quemoy and | 
Matsu, and it is inconceivable that | 
we should use force to get them| 
moved out. 

The proponents of the new ap-| 
proach seem to forget that we have| 
concluded a military alliance with the 
Nationalist regime. We may properly} 
try to persuade the Chinese Reds to! 
give up the use of force against For- 
mosa. But to go beyond this, to talk} 
about the and| 
“neutralization” of Formosa under) 
“the protection and guardianship of | 
the United Nations,” suggests 4) 
shameful breach of faith with a} 
weaker but still valuable ally. And 
how can anyone, after the dismal 
display of UN futility and impotence } 
in the Hungarian and Middle Eastern 
crises, talk with a straight face of! 
“the protection and guardianship of | 
the United Nations,” or, for that mat 
ter, of the practical utility of “an in 
ternational agreement backed by 
world opinion”? 

The surest way to keep Formosa 
on the right side of the Iron Curtain 
is to implement our military alli 
ance and make it clear that any) 
Chinese Communist attack will meet} 
swift and devastating counterblows. 
The surest way to invite disorder, 
chaos and Communist take-over is 
to waver and wobble, to give the im- 


; 


“demilitarization” 


pression of planning to double-cross 
the Chinese Nationalists in somé 
murky deal with Peking—worthless 
even if it could be obtained. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


“| To —, Without Whom’ 


By Morroe Berger 


Assistant Professor of Socioiogy, Princeton University 


ATRONAGE went out with the 18th 
een but an apparent vestige 
of it remains in the dedications and 
acknowledgments that preface so 
many books. Who reads these private 
tributes? Probably few persons be- 
yond those to whom the author pro- 
claims his gratitude. The most fre- 
quent tribute is, of course, to the 
author’s wife, “without whom this 
book could not have been written.” 
But there are tributes that are more 
revealing because they are less stereo- 
typed. Sometimes, especially in schol- 
arly books, the only vivid expression 
of the writer’s personality emerges 
in his preface. Less on his guard, 
relaxing in the satisfaction of having 
completed his task, he allows himself 
the luxury of spontaneity. 

I must confess to a weakness for 
reading these irrelevancies. Instead 
of satisfying me, however, they only 
raise all sorts of questions in my 
mind that have even less to do with 
the book. These tributes, as the late 
Philosopher Morris R. Cohen said 
of something else, are like the prayer 
that opens a session of Congress; 
neither has anything to do with what 
follows. 

Take the common tribute to the 
little woman “without whom. .. .” 
One variant of it we may call the 
Hidden Author routine, exemplified 
in the following dedication of a re- 
cent book: “To my wife . . . who 
through criticism and advice gave so 
much of her wise heart to this book 
that her name ought to have been 
inscribed on the title page together 
with mine.” Well, why wasn’t it? 
Who stopped him? 

A second variant of this type is 
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the Mystery Note, the cryptic tribute 
that only the spouse can fully under- 
stand. One author, a lady thanking 
her husband (itself an interesting 
twist), writes: “To my husband... . 
I owe various happy memories asso- 
ciated with the writing of this book.” 
This one conjures up so many inti- 
mate possibilities that anything I 
add will tell more about myself than 
about the author. 

Still another variant is the Prosaic 
Specification, in which the author 
destroys the reader’s illusion of his 
wife’s contribution by describing it 
too precisely. Consider this descent 
from the lofty to the lowly: “Above 
all, the writing of this book could not 
have been accomplished without the 
selfless assistance of my wife, who 


also found time to construct the 


are 

The same book provides an exam- 
ple of another type of tribute, the 
Look-I’m-Human _acknowledgment 
in which the author playfully reveals 
some element of his private life that 
he thinks charming or debonair. 
After referring to his wife’s “selfless 
assistance” and the index she pre- 
pared, this author goes on to say that 
she managed to accomplish all this 
“despite the unremitting demands of 
two vibrant children.” I see him 
pulling out his wallet to show their 
picture to a bored but polite audi- 
ence. This is not so far-fetched as you 
think. Two authors of a recent text- 
book published photographs of their 
own children among many other il- 
lustrations; and another writer, illus- 
trating racial types, has published 
his own picture to show the typical 
Northwest European. 





In the same general class—the in- 
jection of personal details in an 
impersonal document—there is an- 
other example. This is the thinker 
who gives the lucky reader a glimpse 
into the creative process that pro- 
duced the great work at hand. Thus, 
the author of a recent book (which, 
incidentally, includes a long tribute 
to him by his own associates), de- 
scribing the origin of the project, 
adds: “That was the situation when 
this book had its second beginning. 
Conception occurred in my bathtub.” 
Lest you get any wrong ideas from 
that ambiguous word, I should add 
that all he had with him was a copy 
of the American Sociological Re- 
view. 

There is a kind of acknowledg- 
ment that pompously echoes the by- 
gone patronage era. This is the Syl- 
van Retreat routine, an example of 
which comes from the author we’ve 
already quoted twice. He writes: 
“The relaxed atmosphere at — — 
Farm, where most of the manuscript 
was prepared, lays me under special 
obligation to my hosts.” The perfect 
ending to this sort of preface is the 
impressive and meaningless dateline, 
which very often is something like 
“Wheatsheaf Lodge, Laughing Mead- 
ow, April 1957.” There must be 
many places with such names to 
which authors, after they have com- 
pleted their manuscripts in apart- 
ments or frame houses in Brooklyn 
or Garden City, go to write their 
prefaces. 

Let’s return to the dedications for 
a moment to round up some special 
cases. One is the kind that plays 
upon the title of the book. Thus, a 
book with the word “continuities” in 
its subtitle is dedicated to the editor’s 
children: “For — and —, New and 
Continued Experiments in Conti- 
nuity.” Another dedication is the 
Catch-all: “To My Parents, Brothers 
and Friends.” Obviously, the author 
of this book is afraid he may never 
publish another one. 

Some dedications unintentionally 
reveal the spirit in which a book is 
written. (Here I may as well mention 


author and title, because they will be 
quickly recognized anyway.) Dr. Al- 
fred C. Kinsey and his associates 
dedicated Sexual Behavior in the 
Human Male in this way: “To the 
twelve thousand persons who have 
contributed to these data and to the 


eighty-eight thousand more who, 
some day, will help complete this 
study.” This probably gets first prize 
for numbers (if we omit the com- 
mon dedication to a nation or a pro- 
fession or a social class), but this is 
not the feature I want to stress. Note 
that the authors dedicate the book to 
persons, and then note the change in 
the dedication of their next volume, 
Sexual Behavior in the Human Fe- 
male, which reads: “To the nearly 
8,000 females who contributed the 
data on which this book is based.” 
Female what? From the first to the 
second study, Dr. Kinsey deperson- 
alized his subjects in a way that 
women might find discriminatory 
and that some critics would say 
typified his zoological approach to 
human passions. 

These examples suggest that nowa- 
days dedications and acknowledg- 
ments are usually made for past 
favors. In the era of patron- 
age. however, they were made to 
wheedle favors in the future as well. 
Machiavelli dedicated The Prince to 
one of the Medici with the frank re- 
quest for reinstatement in the good 
graces of that powerful Florentine 
ruling family. “And if your Magnifi- 
cence,” he concluded, “from the sum- 
mit of your greatness will sometimes 
turn your eyes to these lower regions, 
you will see how unmeritably I suf- 
fer a great and continued malignity 


of fortune.” The politics of the dedi- 
cation and the acknowledgment are 
today a little subtler, perhaps because 
there is less at stake for the author. 
Moreover, academic scholars are its 
chief practitioners. 

In his preface, a scholar can prac- 
tice two kinds of namesmanship. In 
Downward Namesmanship, the au- 
thor lists those who assisted him: 
students, secretaries, librarians, and 
so on, which shows he is important 
enough to command such resources. 
One accomplished practitioner of 
Downward Namesmanship writes: 
“Among my own part-time editorial 
and secretarial staff, I shall mention 
only. . . .” In Upward Namesman- 
ship, the scholar can drop the names 
of the leading lights in his field and 
shine in the glow. This impresses his 
readers and displays the influence of 
his mentor, who doesn’t mind it, 
either. Such a tribute can embarrass 
the man whose name is dropped if 
the book is a bad one. The author 
always modestly notes that he alone 
is responsible for such shortcomings 
as the book may have despite the 
expert advice he enjoyed. But I say 
the author can’t let the Big Name off 
the hook that easily. When the writer 
pays tribute to his mentor for sug- 
gesting the subject, the sources and 
the treatment and for “guidance at 
every stage of the writing.” where 
does he get off insisting that only he 
is responsible for the book’s limita- 
tions? Certainly the Big Name must 
bear some share of the guilt for the 
creation of a bad book. These are 
the hazards of Upward Namesman- 
ship. And they give the scholarly 
preface perhaps its main attraction— 
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it becomes academic gossip, plain and 
delightful. 

The fact that prefatory name. 
dropping is found mainly among 
academicians emphasizes that patron. 
age has been transformed rather than 
eliminated. In its heyday, patronage 
was extended by the rich and the 
powerful mainly to creative artists 
rather than to scholars. Today, there 
is virtually no such support for the 





t 





writer of fiction, the composer of | 
music or the painter of pictures. As | 


for the scholars—the physical and 
social scientists and the humanists— 


there is plenty of financial support | 


from individual patrons. But now 
there are usually two intermediaries 


between patron and protégé. The | 
modern patron leaves his money in | 


a foundation, which distributes it 
chiefly to the universities and learned 


societies, which in turn give it to | 
individual scholars. Creative art has | 


become more a commercial affair 


than has scholarship. The buyer sup- | 


ports the one, the patron (individual | 


or institutional) supports the other. 
The novelist, the poet, the composer 
and the painter are all entrepreneurs, 
risk-takers whose financial return, 
dependent upon the market, is much 
more variable than that of the 
scholars. 


Since patronage no longer sup | 


ports creative artists, they have few 
debts to pay in dedications and ac- 
knowledgments, in contrast to the 


t 





scholars, who are the beneficiaries of | 


the new patronage. So the novelists 
seldom write prefaces and dedicate 
their books simply “To Max” or “To 
Ida,” while the scholars practice the 
politics of the preface. The novelists 
are in a better position to follow 
Chekhov’s suggestion when he 
learned that Gorki intended to dedi- 
cate a book to him. He wrote Gorki 
that he did not believe in dedicating 
books to living people but that it was 
Gorki’s own business why he wanted 
to give Chekhov this “pleasure and 
honor.” And Chekhov added: “If 
possible, don’t put in anything fancy, 
i.e., just say ‘Dedicated to so-and-s0 
and that’s all... .” 
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Communication in a World of Ideas 


Tides of Crisis: A Primer of Foreign Relations. 


By Adolf A. Berle Jr. 
Reynal. 328 pp. $4.00. 


THE BEST military maxim we 
Americans have offered remains For- 
rest’s “git thar fust with the mostest 
men.” Adolf A. Berle Jr. proposes 
something comparable in the difficult 
area of foreign relations: “Communi- 
cation is the only way.” His book is a 
hard-headed, far-ranging effort to 
prove this thesis. It reflects his own 
experience, his unusual insight into 
the processes of history, and above 
all his conviction that successful di- 
plomacy is based on ideas which are 
conveyed and not merely formulated. 
Berle is not a brilliant writer in the 
sense that, for instance, George Ken- 
nan and Arthur Schlesinger Jr. are. 
But I think he covers a great deal 
more ground incomparably more 
thoroughly. If this solid book is a 
primer, what would the fourth reader 
be? 

There never has been, never will 
be a human society which is purely 
autonomous. For weal or woe, the 
trend has been toward the creation of 
areas of solidarity or cooperation. 
The reason is in part because the peo- 
ples are not able to prosper other- 
wise. Venice, Augsburg and London 
have furnished classic illustrations at 
various times of how automatically a 
thriving economy follows from a 
widening of the area of operations. 
But it is likewise true—and to this 
truth Berle devotes a great deal of his 
time and attention—that ideas travel 
far and fast, acting as social cement 
while they do so. The foundation of 
Rome was a concept of order, of 
medieval Europe the Christian faith, 
of the British Empire profitable trade 
and expert service. 

The United States now finds itself 
shouldering breathtaking responsi- 
bilities in a time when economic, mil- 
itary and ideological realities are 
Congealing under supra-national aus- 
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Reviewed by George N. Shuster 


President, Hunter College 


pices. Talk to the effect that this 
might somehow be otherwise is as 
nostalgic as grandfather’s preference 
for a team of horses. A pair of dash- 
ing Morgans would get nowhere on 
the Pennsylvania Turnpike. Our in- 
dustry lives by Labrador ore, and 
our stockpile of bombs would dwin- 
dle without the Belgian Congo. These 
things are clear enough, but they 
must not be permitted to fog up the 
ideological landscape. What do we 
believe in, stand for, encourage, op- 
pose? And, assuming that answers 
to these queries are at hand, with 
what skill do 
others? 

Having ideas means having ethics 
as well, but Berle does not turn the 
moralist loose to cavort in the pas- 
ture. He realizes that the anti-moral- 
izing “realist” can make a good case. 
“Nothing,” he says, “is simpler than 
to claim that moral maxims and the 
help of the Lord Almighty are in- 
voked to cloak the brutalities of war 
and to camouflage self-seeking opera- 
tions.” But he contends also “that the 
combinations and the empires which 
were most faithful to an ethical con- 
ception survived the longest. The 
most cynical realist must take ac- 
count of this fact.” 

Russia and the West are not sun- 
dered by a dispute over whether 
utilities and banks are to be operated 
by the state. The issue, rather, is 
whether we are willing to live under 
a system which the Kremlin’s Com- 
munism seeks to impose upon the 
wide world and the fruits of which 
its own spokesmen have not minced 
words in describing. Our unwilling- 
ness is proved by such facts as that 
we are armed to the teeth and that we 
are taking a variety of measures to 
prevent the enslavement of other peo- 
ples. It is insofar as the latter are 


we convey them to 





BERLE: AN OPENING FOR ETHICS 


concerned that our diplomacy func- 
tions and must function. Here “con- 
tact,” imaginative, diversified and 
yet always clearly motivated, is 
the indispensable instrument. Berle 
makes it abundantly clear that he 
does not believe “one world” will 
make itself. His two major sugges- 
tions are to re-think the foreign-aid 
program with a view to transform- 
ing “assistance” into “integration” — 
which is immensely more difficult 
than it sounds—and to open as much 
of the world to the impact of our 
ideas as we possibly can. This means 
looking for any chance to bite deep 
into Russia. His program, particu- 
larly as he outlines it in his final 
chapter, presupposes a great deal of 
confidence in his fellow Americans, 
and in this respect some of his skep- 
tical readers will dissent. It also takes 
for granted an “optimistic” view of 
the likelihood of total war in a time 
when that kind of conflict would spell 
world suicide. 

The middle chapters of Berle’s 
book review the diplomatic history of 





the United States since the close of 
the First World War. They are quite 
remarkably free of dogmatism and 
sometimes, as in the discussion of 
Latin American relations, based on 
personal experience of great diversity 
and value. One need not agree with 
every view expressed in order to re- 
tain one’s respect for the moderation 
and intelligence of the argument ad- 
vanced. For my part, I do not feel 


that the mistake of overestimating 
the strength of Japan and therefore 
paying too high a price for Russian 
intervention in the East entirely ac- 
counts for Yalta and Potsdam. It 
seems to me rather that, whatever 
may have been Mr. Roosevelt’s per- 
sonal attitude, public opinion was 
led by its leaders into taking a naive 
and in some respects even criminally 
distorted view of the Soviet Govern- 





ment’s intentions.- However this may | 
be, Berle restates as a vital part of his 
own thesis Wellington’s doctrine tha 
war is senseless unless you are think. 
ing while you fight it of the goals for 
which it is to be won. And I believe 
that, if enough people read this 
primer, the time may come when our 





people will no longer turn crusade; | 
into snipe hunts and power into it 
absence. 





British Labor Views the World 


Fabian International Essays. 


Ed. by T. E. M. McKitterick & Kenneth Younger. 


Praeger. 219 pp. $3.75. 


THE First generation of British 
Fabians, to their cost, neglected the 
study of foreign policy—so much so 
that both the Boer War and World 
War I found them unready and un- 
certain. This generation of Fabians is 
determined not to repeat that mistake 
—as demonstrated by the activity of 
the Fabian International Bureau over 
the years and the publication of 
Fabian International Essays. 

Readers should be warned that 
these studies antedate the Suez crisis, 
so that much of what was written 
(the whole chapter on the Middle 
East and sentences elsewhere) must 
necessarily appear rather dated. 

However, the real value of the 
essays lies not in their factual con- 
tent, but in the light they shed on 
the attitudes the next Labor govern- 
ment is likely to assume toward world 
problems. The authors include two 
possible Foreign Secretaries (Ken- 
neth Younger and Denis Healey), a 
past (and possibly future) Secretary 
for Commonwealth Relations (P. C. 
Gordon Walker), and the economist 
on whom Aneurin Bevan has leaned 
most heavily (Thomas Balogh.) 

That fervid and articulate minority 
of British Laborites who are con- 
stantly introducing resolutions at the 
annual party conferences calling for 
“a socialist foreign policy” will not 
find it in these pages. On the con- 
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trary, save for Balogh’s holy war 
against free trade, convertibility of 
currencies, etc., there is a notable 
absence of dogmatism and a willing- 
ness to recognize that the complexi- 
ties of foreign policy do not lend 
themselves to partisan simplification. 
The Fabian authors seem to wish 
Britain to maintain its status as a 
major power, whatever the cost. This 
comes out most clearly in Strachey’s 
closely reasoned case for British de- 
velopment of nuclear weapons (“with- 
out the weapons, Britain, this highly 
vulnerable island, would be unable 
to exercise independent influence 
upon the course of world events”). 
But it is also implicit in Gordon 
Walker’s mannered and almost mys- 
tical glorification of the British Com- 
monwealth. There is emphasis also, 
however, on the special role Britain 
might play in modifying American 
policy, as in Kenneth Younger’s 
assertion that she “must give full 
weight to the Asian desire for peace- 
ful coexistence with China and per- 
suade the Americans to do the same.” 
The most wide-ranging of the 
essays are those which begin and end 
the slim volume—“Coexistence with 
Soviet Communism,” by Richard 
Lowenthal, the former German So- 
cialist who is now the pundit of the 
Sunday Observer, and “Beyond 
Power Politics,” by Denis Healey. 


Reviewed by David C. Williams 





less succ 
geressi 

Lowenthal sees the key Westem Bre shor 
asset in the struggle with Commu ¥ ultiplic 


nism in “the internal growth of a free f skills 
society . , . manifold and flexible, f port 
inspired by the abiding ideas of free: chieven 
dom and social justice, but seeking pite its 
ever new concrete solutions in adjust- Fenture 
ment to changing conditions.” But he tion of 
warns that we must find as well aspects of 
seek these solutions. Healey, declar The f: 
ing that “the only sure basis for long- F#" @pp1 





term optimism depends upon the suc: Be Were 
cess of the non-Communist countries F"™Merse 
in mastering the conflicts among FF alway 
themselves,” sees the threat of Com- P he ph 
munism as providing the rest of the lity, he 
world with “one more argument for P¢ compe 
transcending its own international D do lik 
anarchy.” It is a 

The book as a whole offers the ften M 
sort of “tour of the horizon” one BYity an 
might enjoy: in a House of Commons" out 
foreign-policy debate. It is not alto mclusic 
gether free from the nostalgia that ample: 
pervades the House —the unspoken “In be 
feeling that the words uttered there nd Tim 
no longer echo round the world # leges at 
they once did, But if Britain (in spite pulating 
of the contrary view held by both der a 
Fabians and Tories) is no longer 4 d redu 
major power, it stands only just be Fen, a c 
low this perilous position, and this Pre in, s 
forecast of the policies of its probable § And ar 
next government is a “must” for the ‘neocla 
thoughtful professional or amateu! filres a 
student of world events. crary ¢ 
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atches some very characteristic de- 
ails of Wyndham Lewis in the latter 
ays: his bulk of body, his mind 


olding the head erect, his hard eye 


: frontispiece 
to its 


triking out from beneath a clerk’s 

yeshade, his nose poised beaklike 

bove pugnacious jaws. 
- __ | Geoffrey Wagner’s portrayal is no 
Lams sg eK s . 
ess successful in its medium. Lewis’s 
geressiveness and seminal theories 
‘estern #re Shown at work, as well as that 
ymmu- Peultiplicity of interests and variety 
a free #@f skills which justify his designation 
exible. #{ portmanteau-man. This is an 
£ free @chievement for a book which, de- 
eeking @pite its subtitle, is primarily not a 
adjust fenture in biography but an explor- 
But he #tion of the critical and creative as- 
vell aspects of man. 
declar- 4 The fact, however, is that no one 
r long 8" approach Wyndham Lewis as if 
he suc: Were merely a belletristic shade. 
untries @™mersed in ideological conflict as 
among #¢ always was, and a partisan even 
f Com- #§ he plumed himself on his imparti- 
of the Mlity, he bodies forth so readily that 
ent for be compels whoever is discussing him 
ational p do likewise. 
It is a point, then, to observe how 
ers the @ften Mr. Wagner foregoes objec- 
n” one BYity and speaks up in his own per- 
mmons #2 out of some coign of Lewisian 
ot alto Pnclusion or confusion, Here is an 
‘ia that Prample: 
ispoken “In both The Art of Being Ruled 
d theref"d Time and Western Man, Lewis 
‘orld a @leges at length that science is man- 
in spite Pulating the passions of the mob 
yy both Bnder a shield of bogus anonymity, 
onger 4 id reducing us all to goggling chil- 
just be Fen, a criticism it is difficult to ig- 
ind this fre in, say, contemporary America.” 
yrobable f And another: “The whole question 
for the ‘neoclassical political thought re- 
amatew Fires a sociologist, as much as a 


rary critic, for its interpreter; and 
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s for bredham Lewis: A Portrait of the Artist as the Enemy. 


rm An Ape of God 


Reviewed by Max Cosman 


Contributor, “Theatre Arts,” 
“Western Humanities Review” 


it can hardly be supposed that the 
present critic, who spent six years 
of his youth uniformed to combat a 
politician Lewis liked to think ‘clas- 
sical’ [Adolf Hitler], would be able 
to achieve total impartiality.” 

No censure of Mr. Wagner is in- 
tended in these and similar citations. 
On the contrary: Let them be put 
to his credit as leaven for what might 
otherwise have been pages of arid 
proof, 

Wyndham Lewis: A Portrait of the 
Artist as Enemy is logically devel- 
oped, The introductory chapter deals 
with the influences that were highly 
significant in Lewis’s development: 
the graphic training he secured in 
Germany, the critical bent he formed 
in France, the literary contacts he 
made in England. The meticulous 
care with which the material is treated 
can be gauged from a discussion in 
which so minor but undecided a mat- 
ter as the date of Lewis’s birth is 
satisfactorily cleared up. 

“A great man or a brilliant con- 
spirator,” as V. S. Pritchett recently 
called him, Lewis had an airy way 
of tossing off generalizations about 
himself. “I am not a politician but 
an artist” is one to which Mr. Wag- 
Before 
it is finished, we have gone through 
a host of analyses. Lewis’s idea of 
the state leads to his concept of 
Group-Rhythm; this to his contempt 
for democracy; this in turn to his 
approval of Fascism and the convic- 
tion that only the select few really 
“Ultimately,” Mr. Wagner 
sums up, “the lesson of Lewis’s po- 
litical criticism is that a writer should 
not indulge in political criticism. It 
is amazing, in fact, that a man so 
sensitive to words could use them 
so wildly and irresponsibly.” 


ner devotes a whole section. 


matter, 


The following sections of the book 
concern themselves with Lewis’s in- 
citing views on art and the relation- 
ship to it of time and satire. That 
art must be supreme is of course 
nothing new, but that “deadness is 
the first condition for art,” and “ab- 
sence of soul, in the human and sen- 
timental sense,” the second, is. And 
so are congeries of ideas that ex- 
pound terms like vortex, time-chil- 
dren, romanticism, grinning tragedy. 

If not by authority then by asser- 
tion, Mr. 
home his critique of Lewis as enemy- 
artist. Neoclassicism, Lewis’s world- 
approach, is shown to be not posi- 


Wagner keeps pressing 


tive enough in the face of contempo- 
rary exigencies. More specifically, 
according to Mr. Wagner, in holding 
too closely to tradition, in insisting 
on particularities, in assailing too 
continuously the present in a parti 
pris fashion, Lewis seems to have 
robbed his satire of universality and, 
by implication, vitiated his contribu- 
tion to humanity. 

Such failure is never without deep 
cause. What was Lewis’s serpent in 
the soul? If this reviewer judges 
correctly, it was Lucifer’s, the desire 
to refashion the universe and those 
in it after one’s own plan and one’s 
own image. The crime is unpardon- 
able. Like his archetype, Lewis was 
punished accordingly; 
read cosmic purpose in crass casualty 
will surely find it moving that dark- 
ness came to him much before death. 
But the truth still remains that, once 
again like his archetype, there was 
angelic light in him. This luminos- 
ity, it must not be gainsaid, despite 
confusion and sophistry which fre- 
quently misuse it, gleams in a num- 
ber of books which cannot but re- 
main a part of our literary canon. 


those who 
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YOUR 
FRIENDS ... 


—their names, anyhow. 
We'll be glad to send every 
one of them a FREE copy 
of THe New Leaver. We've 
found it doesn’t take more 
than one copy to make a 
new friend. Help us gain 
new readers at no cost to 
yourself. Just fill in the 
form below and send it 
to SUBSCRIPTION DE- 
PARTMENT, Tue New 
Leaver, 7 East 15th Street, 
New York 3, N.Y. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





YOUNG GENERATION 


In his contribution to the “Young Generation” 
symposium (“The Languor of Experience,” 
NL, June 3), Robert Lekachman contends that 
young people accept religion as part of the 
prevailing pattern of conformity and con- 
servatism. While many of the younger and 
older people identified with organized religion 
are materialistic and satisfied with the world 
as it is, there are many who attach other values 
to their beliefs. 

There are persons who attend church and 
synagogue because of genuine faith or tradition. 
Quite a number seek identity and meaning. 
Others, like the writer, realize that most re- 
ligious leaders are world’s 
pressing problems. For example, the Pope and 


aware of the 


the Archbishop of Canterbury are concerned 
about the danger of the hydrogen bomb’s radio- 
active fallout. Church leaders in this country 
have spoken out against racial segregation. 

If religious spokesmen are ahead of their 
rank-and-file or cannot 
with them, are 


communicate 
secular intellectuals achieving 
One can easily 


always 


success? mention a 
dozen issues facing us today about which the 
non-church-afhiliated liberal is either indifferent 
or incapable of arousing public opinion. 


Philadelphia Watter R. Storey 


greater 


Your symposium on the young generation is 
one of the many reasons why I like THe New 
Leaver. Providing ample space for the full 
development of such an important subject is 
splendid. 

One suggestion: Because of your high book- 
review standards, I would like to see occasional 
reviews of books that are more “general” in 
nature but nevertheless outstanding—e.g., 
Reach for the Sky, Childhood’s End, The First 
and the Last. 

Finally, a belated thanks for Francis Bello’s 
review of Fred Hoyle’s Mex and Materialism 
(NL, October 8, 1956). I had read many re- 
views of this book elsewhere, but it was your 
review of it that stirred me to read it. 

Los Angeles Rosert H. Kittwyn 


SOCIALIST PARTY 


In the June 10 “Dear Editor” column, John 
M. Work writes that Theodore Draper is wrong 
in ascribing to the Socialist party a pro-Bolshevik 
position immediately following the October 
Revolution in Russia. But errors of judgment, 
made in haste and very soon corrected, did 
occur officially in the Socialist party of that 
time. It is no service to history to deny that 
they ever took place. 

The Socialist party of New York adopted a 





fue Ne 
criticis? 
letters 
























ings, pro 
literatur 


resolution in 1919 stating that “We rejoice j 
the victories of the Russian Soviets over 
counter-revolutionary forces at home 
abroad.” While the National Convention its 


rejected affiliation with the Third Internati ain cou 


and indicated a majority disapproval or, at ap AS Congt 
rate, non-approval of the Soviet regime, «i the Hou 
it was Eugene Debs himself, later to chang At Pres 
his mind, who stated in his speech accepti tions hav 


the party’s nomination: “I am still a Bolshevi 
I am not a Russian Bolshevik in America, 
I am fighting for the same thing here that t 
are fighting for there. I regret that the Cony 
tion did not see its way clear to affiliate with 
Third International without qualification.” ! 

Yes, the Socialist party U. S. A. changed j “Yet, the 
opinion and changed it quickly when re 
from honest democratic Socialists on Rus 
opened its eyes to the facts. It kept its e 
open when many “soft liberals” had thei 
tightly closed. But, for the record, be it sta 
that it, too, was taken in during the peri 
Draper covers in his excellently document 
book. 


nents of 
ictatorship 


Long Island City Pyrruvs J. Rue 
ner or |, 
n and fe 
FREEDOM AUTHORITY (‘ie ™ 
an most 
The United States has repeatedly dem: a 


strated its genuine concern for the enslav land the j 
nations of Eastern Europe through such pi i. Join 
grams as the Marshall Plan, the Voice @,, they 
America, Radio Free Europe and the assist mens 
given to thousands of refugees. But, When ang s, 
fortunately, very little has been done to stim§,.4o., A 
late the cultural life interrupted by Communi Veshington 
conquest. a 
The significance of this failure can — 
best be appreciated when it is recognized t 
these countries, exposed to both Russia af ; 








Germany, were able to maintain their natiom At le: 
existence in this difficult geographical positig  ' « 
not through expansion in the political 

military fields but through strength in ! ; 






cultural field. For example, it was through 
works of its historians, writers and com 
that my own country, Czechoslovakia, regail 
its national self-consciousness. The heroes 
our national awakening included the histor 
Palacky and the composer Smetana, to 9 
only a few. Similarly, throughout Central Eur 
writers, priests, teachers and artists = 
have been—and will be—among the true reve 
tionary leaders and fighters for freedom. 

It is for this reason that I would like to © 
your readers’ attention to the Joint Resolut 
introduced in the House on April 15 by “ 
gressman Henry S. Reuss (D.-Wis.) and 
the Senate on May 8 by Paul H. Doug 
(D-II) It calls for the establishment of 
Freedom Authority which would, among 


The New 


















fue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


d developing, 
urtain countries to obliterate them. 

| As Congressman Reuss noted in his remarks 
the House: 
“At present, 


ings, provide for the publication of works 
literature by refugee authors and poets to 
Ip keep distinctive national cultures alive 
despite efforts in the Iron 


from the satellite 
tions have little opportunity to publish their 
olsheyggorks in their native tongues. 





NOW 


Truth Dollars to 


And there is 


pypmost no possibility for the underground op- 


















oe thagonents of Soviet oppression and Communist 
Conveictatorship to have their manuscripts printed 
with agiter they have been smuggled through the 
on.” fron Curtain. 
inged gy Vets the importance of an active cultural 
| reporgetPut by writers and poets dedicated to na- 
: Rusaonal independence and democracy cannot be 
tc eugderestimated. From the author’s pen can 
d theljme—as at the time when our own land be- 
it staueme a free nation—the words which will keep 
© peri ive devotion to liberty, confidence in a com- 
amentM@o0 cause, and consciousness of a national 
stiny. Both those who are refugees and those 
-Ruce ill enslaved, whom these words will certainly 


ner or later reach, will receive new inspira- 
m and feel new pride in their country.” 

[Y | Since New Leaver readers, probably more 
an most other people, are aware of con- 
tions in the satellite countries and can under- 
and the importance of the program outlined 
the Joint Resolution, I respectfully request 
at they write immediately to appropriate 
vernment officials and their own Congress- 
_ pen and Senators to urge establishment of the 
‘Wreedom Authority. 


But, 


Perer ZENKL 











is the time 


. « for truth! Support Radio 
Free Evrope’s truthcasts with 


CRUSADE for FREEDOM 


c/o your local postmaster 

















Lawyers—Teachers 


Get together with your 
colleagues for the special 
activities of the Lawyers 
Committee and the Teachers 
Committee of 


THE WORKMEN'S 
CIRCLE 


@ fraternal order of lberal-labor 
spirit, offering insurance and 
nefits at ¢ ative rotes: 
Medical -Surgical (45 years of group 
medica! experience) « Hospitalization 
sian « Cemetery and Funeral Benet! 
° 1908 Taber euieets Benefit « Dis 
Benefit © Life insurance of 

9100 te $5.000 in various forms 


70.000 members in 30 states 
Applicants welcome up to age 55 





The W.C. alse offers socia 
lee assistance. P+ oe fer at shti@res 
and adults. e 3 fer 
children, choral and 
Groups, and activities in *NSchatt 
of Jewish. laber and secial causes. 
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; BiG TOWN—“NEW YORK IS & SUMMER FESTIVAL” 
) Brilliant new revue...with the Rockettes, 
Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble... 











Reprints from 





LABOR IN 
THE SOVIET ORBIT 


By Anatole Shub 


INDIA 
AWAKENING GIANT 


By W. S. Woytinsky 


THE CRIMES OF 
THE STALIN ERA 


Speech by 
Nikita Khrushchev 
Notes by 
Boris Nicolaevsky 


A GENERATION OF 
U.S. PROGRESS 


By Alfred Baker Lewis 


THE STORM IN 
EASTERN EUROPE 


By Milovan Diilas 


0 ore errs 10c 
TED COMER... occ cecaces $7.50 
THE SOUTH 
IN CONFLICT 
By Herbert Hill 
Dice ciec vac 10c 
TE BRIE cn ccivesces $7.50 
Order From 


THE 
NEW LEADER 


Reprint Depertment 


7 E. 15th Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 











A Welcome 
To Liberals 
Of All Ages 


. is offered at the ninth annual Summer 
Workshop of Americans for Democratic 
Action. Scheduled for July 27-August 4, 
itis... 


Stimulating 


. with such speakers as Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Robert Bendiner, Robert R. 
Nathan, Joseph L. Rauh Jr., and Gus Tyler. 


Enjoyable 


. with tennis, golf, open-air swimming 
and all other sports, plus dances and enter- 
tainments every evening. 


Seenic 


. on the Bard College campus in historic 
Dutchess County, 


Hyde Park. 


within easy reach of 


Convenient 


. Only two hours north of New York 
City by road or rail. 


Refreshing 


+ a unique combination of a libera! poli- 
tical education with a first-rate vacation. 
Here’s what fermer Workshoppers, old 
and young, say . 


“A nicely balanced combination of thought- 
stimulating lectures and recreational activi- 
ties.” 


“An opportunity to share ideas with men 
and women of similar interests.” 


“The place is beautiful, 
wonderful.” 


the people are 


Please send me further information about the ADA 
Summer Workshop. 


Name 


Address 


(Mail to ADA Workshop, 1341 Connecticut Ave. NW, 
Washington 6, D. C.) 


30 


ar conditioned 


Doors Open Fe aoe * & 7th Ave. 
10:30 A.M. -6000 















The place 
is the 
West 
Indies ... 
the sun 
hides many 
things! 


DARRYL Ff 
ZANUCK’'S 


erarring 
James Mason 
Joan Fontaine 


Dorothy Dandridge 
Michael Rennie 


and co-starring 
Harry Belafonte 
as Boyeur 
COLOR by DE Luxe 
CingmaScore 


Released by 
2Oth Century-Fox 





THE WORLD-FAMOUS ROXYETTES 
and The Skating Squire 














THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal or- 
ganizations are requested when plan- 
ning theater parties to do so cvcags 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of T 

New Leader Theatrical Department, | 
7 East 15th St. N.¥.C. Phone, plus 
Algonquin 5-8844. | 


gas xe 


AT NEVING 9350 
Academy Award Winner 


ae 
ANTHONY QUINN 
“THE RIDE BACK" 


“SHADOW OF FEAR" 
MONA FREEMAN 





















A Laxative that is 
pleasant to take 


Why make —* unhappy with bad-tasting, up- 
setting laxatives? Relieve constipation pleasantly 
with Ex-Lax! 

Ex-Lax tastes good, like delicious chocolate. 
Ex-Lax gets results gently. And you can depend 
on Ex-Lax for thorough relief. Many doctors use 
Ex-Lax in their practice. It’s biologically tested 
for effective action. Always keep a box handy. 


Buy the New 75c Size 
Save as much as 45c 
Also available in 35c and 15c sizes. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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HE thickset Caco general got slowly to his feet. Behind 
him, in the darkness, stood an ugly backdrop of a hundred 
Haitian outlaws. At his feet, a woman stirred a small fire. 
Confronting him, the tattered young man in blackface dis- 
guise saw the fire gleam on his white silk shirt and pearl 
handled pistol and knew this was the murderous chieftain, 
Charlemagne Masena Peralte. The man he'd come for, 
through a jungle and a 1200-man encampment, past six 
hostile outposts, risking detection and certain death. 
Charlemagne squinted across the fire. “Who is it?” he 
challenged in Creole. 
There was no alternative; Marine Sergeant Herman Han- 
neken dropped his disguise, drew an automatic, and fired. 


The night exploded into gunflame, most of it from Hanne- 
ken’s second-in-command, Marine Corporal Button, and his 
handful of disguised Haitian gendarmes. But the shot that 
killed Charlemagne was the one which would finally end Caco 
terror and bring peace to Haiti. 


Sergeant Hanneken is retired now—as Brigadier General 


A bullet for 
Charlemagne 





Hanneken, USMC, with a Silver Star for Guadalcanal, a 
Legion of Merit for Peleliu, a Bronze Star for Cape Glouces- 
ter, a Gold Star, and a Navy Cross. And, for his incredible 
expedition against Charlemagne, November 1, 1919, the 
Medal of Honor. 

The Herman Hannekens are a rare breed, it is true. Yet in 
all Americans there is much of the courage and character 
which they possess in such unusual abundance. Richer than 
gold, greater, even, than our material resources, it is the living 
wealth behind one of the world’s soundest investments— 
United States Savings Bonds. It backs our country’s guaran- 
tee: safety of principal up to any amount, and an assured rate 
of return. For real security, buy Bonds regularly, through 
your bank or the Payroll Savings Plan, and hold onto them! 


Now Savings Bonds are better than ever! Every Series 
E Bond purchased since February 1, 1957, pays 34% 
interest when held to maturity. It earns higher interest in 
the early years than ever before, and matures in only 8 
years and 1] months. Hold your old E Bonds, too. They 


earn more as they get older. 


PART OF EVERY AMERICAN’S SAVINGS BELONGS IN U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


The U. S. 


Government does not pay for this advertisement, It is donated by the People’s Educational 
Camp Society, Inc., in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 


TAMIMENT-IN-THE-POCONOS 
1957 LECTURE AND CONCERT SERIES 


Tuesday LECTURES 


June 25 
Adolph Gottleib and Barnet Newman 
artists; Clement Greenberg art critic 
Symposium on “Medern Art” 


July 2. Howard Maier 


Deputy Chief of Television, Voice of America 


“Films and Propaganda” 


July 9 Leslie Fiedler 


Professor of English literature, critic 


*“MeCarthy and Other Household Devils” 


July 16 Nathan Glazer Sociologist 
“Religion in the Suburbs” 


July 23 Bernard Gabriel Pianist 
“The Piano Speaks” 


July 30) = Paul Edwards 


Professor of philosophy, New York University 


“Freud as a Sex Reformer” 


August 6 Sidney Hertzberg Journalist 
“Nehru and Neutralism” 


August 13 Dr. Harry Schwartz 
Soviet affairs specialist, NEW YORK TIMES 


“The Soviet Union Today” 


August 20 ~=Bernard Rosenberg 
Co-editor, MASS CULTURE 


“Television and Mass Culture” 


August 27 Dr. Norman Jacobs 


Director, Tamiment Institute 


“The United Nations: Facts and Fictions” 


Sept.3 Harry Fleischman 


Director, National Labor Service 
*“Demecracy in the Trade Unions” 





Thursday CONCERTS 


June 27 Lorin Hollander 


Pianist 


July 3 (Wed.) 
After Dinner Opera Company 


July 11 Helen Kwalweasser 


Violinist 


July 18 Irene Rosenberg 


Pianist 


Gideon Grau 
Violinist 


July 25 ~—‘“Vivian Rivkin 
(partner to be announced) 
Duo Piano 
All Gershwin Concert 


August 1 Bernard Gabriel 
Informal Piano Recital 


August 8 Vivian Rivkin 
Pianist 


August 15 
After Dinner Opera Company 


August 22 __Lorin Hollander 


Pianist 


Concerto Concert Accompanied by Second Piano 


August 29 
Tamiment Ballet Company 


Sept.5 Karen Tuttle 
Viola 


Cultural Projects 


of the Tamiment Institute 


For information and rates, write: 
Tamiment, 7 East 15th Street, New York 3 © AL 5-138) 














